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ABSTRACT 

The hearing was opened by Representative Pat Williams 
of Montana, who explained that the Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education of which he is chairman, has jurisdiction over the National 
Endowments for Arts and Humanities and the Institute of Museum 
Services (IMS), and that programs in these agencies account for the 
largest portion of federal funds that assist museums in the United 
States. The Subcommittee which was especially interested in access 
to federal resources for rural and small museums, heard testimony 
from six Montana residents. Wes Hardin, director of the Historical 
Museum at Fort Missoula, pointed out that federal dollars spent in 
Montana are often used to leverage in funds from other sources and 
commented on two proposed IMS-funded projects that would benefit all 
of Montana's museums, most of which are small. Margaret C. Kingsland, 
executive director of the Montana Committee for the Humanities, 
presented observations on the work of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the efficacy of its museum-related programming, 
commented on conditions in rural states and their museums, and 
offered suggestions for improving services to museums. David E. 
Nelson, executive director of the Montana Arts Council, discussed 
some of Montana's funding programs for the arts and museums. Michael 
W. Hager, former director of the Museum of the Rockies, and Donna 
Forbes, director of the Yellowstone Art Center offered testimony on 
the funding of those two institutions. Bruce Ennis# president of the 
board of trustees of the Montana Historical Society, spoke of the 
importance of federal funds to that organization. Prepared 
statements, letters and other supplemental materials submitted by all 
of these witnesses 8re included. (JB) 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENTS FOR THE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES AND THE INSTITUTE OF 
MUSEUM SERVICES 



SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1989 

House of Representatives, 

SuBCOMMirrEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIO^, 

COMMITrEE ON EDUCATION AND LAi-_'R, 

Bozern^n, MT. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:00 p.m. in the 
Strand Student Union Building, Montana State University 
Campus, Bozeman, Montana, Hon. Pat Williams (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Williams, Owens and Lowey. 

Staff present: Rick Jenie, Ricardo Martinez, and Michael Lance. 

Chairman Williams. Congresswoman Lowe" has arrived and will 
be with us in just a moment. I do want to expend every opportuni- 
ty, though, to be courteous to her, and so if I can get your patience 
for just another couple of minutes. 

I know we have delayed beginning here by a half hour or so, but 
Nita Lowey has, as I said to some of your earlier, as did Congress- 
man Owens, has flown out from New York. Congressman (>vens 
was in one other hearing with us in Missoula, but this will be Mrs. 
Lowey's only hearing in Montana; so I don't want to begin without 
her. 

[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

Chairman Wiluams. To your surprise, I am going to call this 
hearing to order. Thank you for being patient. 

I want to welcome each of you this afternoon to the subcommit- 
tee on Postseco idary Education hearing on federal support for mu- 
seums. 

Here with me today are two of my colleagues on the subcommit- 
tee, Representative Lowey and Representative Owens. 

Repre'sentative Lowey was formerly the Assistant Secretary of 
State for the State of New York before being elected to her first 
term in the Congress. She represents New York's 20th district. 

Representative Owens chairs an important subcommittee, the 
Subcommittee on Select Education. F is a former state senator 
and a published author and le^.turer on libraries. He first came to 
Congress in 1983 representing New York's 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict; and for all you baseball fans, Ebbets Field is in Major's dis- 
trict. 

(1) 
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And for you library fans, in all the history of America, we elect- 
ed one librariaii to the Congress of the Urited States, and that's 
Major Owens. We'll hold for applause. 

I especially want to thank you, Nita, for traveling all the way 
out from the East Coast to be with us I >re today. You are very 
kind and generous to come out to the Big Sky for this first hearing 
on the reauthorization of ihe National Endowments and the Insti- 
tute for Museum Services, i am very appreciative. 

We have selected Montana and particularly Bozeman to hold this 
hearing because today is the opening, as you know, of the expand^ 
and new Museum of the Rockies, which I hope, Nita, you will have 
an opportunity to explore. 

This splendid museum represents and celebrates our rich natural 
and cultural heritage and is a museum of which all Americans and 
all Montanans can be proud. 

Later today, we will hear from Michael Hager, the former 
museum director, who will testify about the importance of federal 
funds and the development of the museum. 

We Montanans love museums. We are a state of 800,000 people 
living in 291 cities and towns and celebrating 175 museums. Our 
museur. range from the very small community museums run en- 
tirely by volunteers to a few large professionally staffed ones. They 
are of all types. 

We collect and show off dolls, and farm machinery, and old 
bones, and rocks, and people, dead and alive, customs and art, all 
kinds of art, from art found by the first inhabitants under the Big 
Sky to Charlie Russell to the wesdth of contemporary artists who 
grace our landscapes today. 

Our museums celebrate our national heritage— our mountains 
and plains. They celebrate our cultural heritage, the Native Ameri- 
cans, the homesteaders, the immigrants who built those railroads, 
not only in Livingston-Warren but across this land, and who first 
worked our mines. 

So because I believe Montana is an especially appropriate place 
and the opening of the Museum of the Rockies an appropriate occa- 
sion, and because I am the chairman, we have come here today to 
hear a number of you who work in or on behalf of Montana's muse- 
ums. 

This subcommittee has jurisdiction over the Arts and Human- 
ities Endowments and the Institute for Museum Services. Programs 
in these three agencies account for the largest portion of federal 
funds that assist our Nation's museums. In fact, these three agen- 
cies alone account for approximately 97 percent of all federal dol- 
lars awarded to museums. 

In Fiscal Year 1986, the most recent year for which we have a 
total picture available, museums received a total of 48.8 million 
dollars from these agencies. That isn't a large appropriation as fed- 
eral expenditures, but those funds leverage additional non-federal 
support far and above the federal investment, so they are very im- 
portant dollars, indeed. 

During this Congress, as you know, we will be writing legislation 
reauthorizing these agencies and their programs. In the last reau- 
thorization, concluded in 1985, we focused on promoting greater 
access to federal resources for organizations that had traditionally 
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been under-represented, including those in rural areas and those 
representing minorities. 

Although we do not yei have conclusive data, there is prelimi- 
nary evidence to suggest that we are making progress now in those 
areas, and will want to look closely ct this issue, particularly with 
respect to rural and small museums. 

There also might be a question as to whether or not there is too 
great a dependency on the endowments instead of IMS as a source 
of museum support. 

Today, we look forward to hearing from you about these and 
other issues of importance to America and Montana's museums. 
Your testimony will be useful for us as we try to determine how 
much progress has been made in achieving the goals of the last re- 
authorization, and it will help us now in this first hearing as we 
move toward a reauthorization that will take us into the next 
decade and beyond. 

Let me turn now to my two colleagues for any opening comments 
they may have. 

Major. 

Mr. Owens. I have no opening statement. I would just like to 
again thank my colleague Subcommittee Chairman Pat Williams, 
for inviting me here for my first opportunity to see Montana, and I 
certainly appreciate that opportunity. 

We have had some magnificent weather in the two days I have 
been here. I have had a chance to witness an outstanding event in 
the opening of the Museum of the Rockies this morning. 

In New York State, we have a great appreciation for the arts and 
for museums, and there has been a lot of public support over the 
years. 

I was in the state legislature about 15 years ago when suddenly 
the governor and state legislature discovered that tourism was the 
second most important industry in the state, second most profitable 
industry in the State of New York, and the "I Love New York'* 
campaign was born that year, where they combined with a venge- 
ance the commercial forces with the museums and performing arts 
and libraries as one big package to help attract even more tourists 
to New York State. 

Upstate New York has some vistas that are great, but for the 
beautiful lakes and mountains, they cannot match Montana, but 
they have some very beautiful things. 

It is important to remember that the funds, when they combined 
them with an arts festival or some summer theater, always in- 
creased the number of visitors. That is a lesson that has been 
driven home to the father-decision-makers in New York State, and 
we certainly support having more people throughout the country 
understand that. 

However, knowledge for knowledge's sake is a concern to many 
of us, and that never really— knowledge for knowledge's sake is 
always a benefit beyond that, a by-product. Usually in the case of 
the arts and museums and libraries, it is a positive by-product, and 
for that reason, what we are engaged in is quite important. 

I would like to see some more of our Nation's resources devoted 
to do these kind of activities. 
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By coming out here, I hope that we extend and encourage and 
support those people out here who are fighting for that kind of 
cause, and the— I hate to use the word— the "liberals" on the East 
Coast whose long-time support of this kind of thing can serve the 
rest of America as an example of getting more support from the 
voters for public participation in these kinds of activities for the 
good of all Americans. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Wiluams. Nita, again, thank you very much for trav- 
eling out here to be with us for this one hearing. You are very gen- 
erous, and we value your attendance. 

Mrs. LowEY. Thank you very much. I am sorry thit I kept every- 
one waiting, but my plane literally landed about ten minutes ago— 
maybe 15 — very close to it. I would have been here yesterday 
except that I had prior commitments in my own district and as a 
freshman, you must tend to those duties. 

It was particularly important for me to come here. Number one, 
it is so magnificent. When I got off the plane and looked at the sun 
shining and the mountains, I realized that you are indeed fortu- 
nate to really be here not just for vacation, but to actually live 
here. So I am just delighted to have had the honor to be here. 

Most importantly, I am happy to be here because my Chairman, 
Pat Williams, has been such a role model for me. He's been a 
mentor to me, and as a freshman, you really need people such as 
Congressnian Williams in the Congress. 

His dedication to education is clear to all of us, and I am looking 
forward to working with him on the Postsecondary Committee, on 
the Elementary and Secondary Committee, on the whole Commits 
tee on Education and Labor. As a former educator, he has so much 
to teach me; and that's one of the prime reasons why I am honored 
to be here and serve with him. 

In Westchester County, museums are a very important part of 
our life. I don't know whether there are more higher educational 
institutions in any other district than Westchester County. 

We also have large number of corporations in Westchester 
County, and we are trying to focus on creating partnerships so that 
we can support museums, so the federal government can do its part 
and the private sector can do its part. Only by working together 
can we really invest adequate funds in museums. 

As far as 1 am concerned, museums and the arts are the soul of 
our society. We have to convince everybody— liberals, conserv- 
atives— it doesn't matter what you are, we have to realize that only 
by investing in education and investing in cur museums and in- 
vesting in the arts can our society grow and thrive. 

That is the message I try and get across. If we did not have gr ^ 
novels, if we didn't have strong museums how could our youngsters 
be educated properly and go forward into the future? 

So I think it is very important for us to convince everybody, and 
that is why I am here, also— that this is not just a fringe benefit, 
that investing in museums is a basic part of a civilized society; that 
if we don't invest in museums, we cannot go forward into the 21st 
century as a strong society. 

So I think the message that I would like to share with my con- 
stituents, and I know this is the message that Congressman Wil- 
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Hams shares with the rest of the Congress, not only here in Mon- 
tana, is that museums are an essential part of a civilized society. 
We have to work together to create partnerships between the 
public and private sectors so that our museums will thrive and our 
civilization will thrive, and we can be strong and intelligent and 
wise going into the 21st century. 

Sol am delighted to be here. I look forward to hearing your testi- 
mony which will demonstrate, I am sure, the importance of muse- 
ums to life here in Montana, and I know it is equally as important 
as it is in Westchester County and in New York State as a whole 
and in the Nation. 

So I thank you very much once again for giving me the opportu- 
nity to be here with you today. 

Chairman Williams. Now you know why we waited. My thanks 
to both of you. 

The three members of our first panel are Wes Hardin, Margaret 
Kingsland and Dave Nelson. Will you come forward to this table? 

STATEMENT OF WES HARDIN, DIRECTOR OF THE HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM AT FORT MISSOULA, MONTANA 

Mr. Hardin. My name is Wes Hardin. Tm from Missoula where I 
am the Director of the Historical Museum at Fort Missoula. I am 
speaking also in my capacity as President of the Museums Associa- 
tion of Montana. 

At first glance, Montana night seem to be a state that would 
have very few museums. With borders that extend 500 miles in one 
direction and 700 in another, Montana is the fourth largest state 
geographically in the union. 

It also has a small population— less than a million people. Yet, in 
reality, museums in Montana have been established across the 
entire width and breadth of the state. 

According to the survey that was mentioned earlier by the Mon- 
tana Historical Society, there are about 175 organizations in Mon- 
tana engaged in museum-related activities 

This number includes museums, historical organizations like his- 
torical societies, art centeiS and zoos, but of this number 65 are of- 
ficially recognized by the American Association of State and Local 
History. For the purpose of this hearing, I will just refer to all of 
those organizations as "museums.** 

As Chairman Williams indicated, Montana museums range in 
size from the large multi-million dollar facility, sach as the 
Museum of the Rockies here in Bozeman, to small galleries in peo- 
ple's homes, such as the House of a Thousand Dolls in Loma. 

While the larger facilities have professionally trained staffs and 
are open year-round, a significant portion of Montana*s museums 
are operated by volunteers on a seasonal basis. 

If one had to provide a generalized description of the museums in 
Montana and say it in one word, that word would probably be 
"small.** Compared with many other parts of the country, Mon- 
tara*s museums are also relatively new. Many have come into ex- 
ist<.nce within the last 20 years, but those two factors indicate that 
Montana's museums have some unique needs and at the same 
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time, the adjectives of "small" and "new" do not mean that our 
museums are mediocre. 

There are significant collections in many museums across the 
state, including the Russell paintings of both the CM. Russell 
museum at Great Falls and the Montana Historical Society in 
Helena, to the remarkable fossil collections in the Museum of the 
Rockies here in Bozeman. 

Importa*it artifacts relating to the history of this region have 
been preserved and displayed for visitors in many museums across 
the state. 

Dedicated staff members, both paid and not paid, have labored to 
research and create educational programs of great value to resi- 
dents and visitors alike. In short, Montana's mi::3eums are signifi- 
cant and they are striving for excellence in their operations and 
programming. 

This past week, volunteers at the Historical Museum at Fort 
Missoula called 21 museums across the state and asked for their 
attendance figures in 1988. This informal sampling revealed that 
nearly one million people sought out and attended museums in 
Montana last year, and that was just 21. We were not able to con- 
tact all of the over 170. 

Some of these people were out-of-state visitors, of course, but 
Montana's residents visit and support our museums in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

It is clear that the citizens of Montana value and appreciate the 
efforts that are being made by the museums in this state. 

Almost without exception, the musfiums in Montana began as 
grassroots efforts by local residents. Remember that the 1986 
survey revealed that of 158 museums listed, that only 13 were 
owned by the federal government. The rest of the state's mrseums 
were found to be owned by, in order, private groups, county govern- 
ments, state government and finally, by cities themselves. This il- 
lustrates just how important museums are to the people of Mon- 
tana. 

In fact, the state is unique in many ways because of the large 
number of museums that are owned and operated by county gov- 
ernments. Montana state law enables counties to levy a mill on 
property taxes for the purpose of supporting museums. 

According to the Montana Association of Counties, about 10 per- 
cent of the 112 mills available to counties in the state is being used 
to fund museums. With a mill presently being worth $113,000, this 
means the counties are spending over one and a quarter million 
dollars to support these cultural institutions. 

The kev word here is^support," because Montanans are fiercely 
>yal to their museums. In a time of declining revenue and calls in 
many circles for increased taxes and user fees, most Montana mu- 
seums do not charge admission. 

There are two basic reasons for this: One, Montanans are very 
proud of the fact that the institutions that are preserving the 
state's cultural heritage are readily accessible to the public, and 
they have reinforced this belief at the polls by their continued sup- 
port of public-financed museums. 

And two, the public recognizes that museums generate additional 
revenue for the communities in which they are located. 
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A recent study conducted on the financial -contributions of muse- 
ums in New Mexico helps illustrate this point. New Mexico, like 
Montana, is a large state geographically with a relatively small 
population. The survey revealed, however, tha* for every dollar 
si>ent in museum development, $8,000 was generated in local eco- 
nomic activities. 

If this formula is applied to Montana even on a conservative 
basis, it is clear to see that museums can and do make a significant 
contribution to the state's overall economy. So ia a state the size of 
Montana, it is absolutely rrucial that the museums work together. 

Two professional organizations have been established: the Mon- 
tana Art Gallery Directors Association, or MAGDA; and the Muse- 
ums Association of Montana, or MAM. In purpose the two are very 
similar. Both seek to improve the professionalism of and improve 
the communication between the various museums in the state. 

Both MAGDA and MAM publish newsletters on a regular basis 
to keep their members informed, and both conduct annual meet- 
ings which feature workshops, training seminars and presentations 
by authorities on topics on interest to Montana museums. 

MAGDA also organizes traveling exhibits of high quality that 
are affordable enough for small museums to rent. By utilizing a 
program of block booking, MAGDA is able to make exhibits avail- 
able to member museums at a very reasonable cost. 

And for those galleries that are so small that they cannot afford 
to pay the full rental fees, MAGDA freely subsidizes at least 50 

Eercent of the fee. In fact, the MAGDA program is so unique and 
as ptroven to be so successful, that it is being copied by other orga- 
nizations in the region. So there is much to oe proud of, but there 
is another side of the picture. 

With less than a million people, a limited number of large corpo- 
rations and a relatively small tax base to draw upon, the museums 
of Montana struggle with generating sufficient funds to cover all of 
their operations needs, let alone the costs of mmor capital improve- 
ments or staff development. Museums must rely on other sources 
and naturally have turned to the various programs available at the 
federal level. 

Montana's museums have derived a great deal of benefit from 
the support they received from such agencies as the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the Institute for Museum Services. The National Endow- 
ments' state-based affiliates— the Montana Arts Council and the 
Committee for the Humanities— also contribute significantly to the 
overall health and well-being of the museums in the state. 

In terms of dollars, museums in Montana have received the fol- 
lowing federal assistance between 1979 and 1988: about $970,000 
from IMS; about $137,000 from NEA; and about $493,000 from 
NEH, which total a million five hundred thousand. 

Now granted, this amount over a period of nine years may not 
sound like a lot of money when compared with other parts of the 
country, but it's important to keep in mind that federal dollars 
spent m Montana are often used to leverage in funds from other 
sources. 

A number of Montana museums have successfully used Chal- 
lenge Grants from the NEA and NEH to raise funds for their sites. 
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Other institutions have been fible to get individuals and businesses 
to match cash awards that they have received from federal grants. 
In short, federal funds go a long way in Montana. 

Federal assistance enables institutions of all sizes to complete 
programs and projects that would otherwise be impossible. To h Ip 
illustrate this, let me give you an example from the museum where 
I work. 

The Historical Museum at Fort Missoula receives 90 percent of 
its funds from Missoula County. And while this support is steady 
and dependable, it is not sufficient to meet all the museum's needs 
in preserving and managing our collections. 

We have turned to the federal government— specifically IMS— 
for help. Over the years, we have received two grants for general 
operating support. 

We have also participated in the Museum Assessment Progjram, 
parts I and II. And this year we are in the process of completing a 
General Conservation Survey funded by IMS. 

Each of those grants enabled our museum to move ahead on im- 
portant projects which would have otherwise taken many years if 
funded out of our regular budgets. 

Also, the boost in revenue we received from the IMS enabled x\s 
to complete the grant project without having to sacrifice any of our 
regc'ar museum programs and operations in the process. 

We have heard that there have been consistently poor showings 
by Montana in the annual competition for grant funds, and while 
it is true only a few museums in the state regularly submit propos- 
als for program-type grants, such as those that are available from 
the NEH and NEA, a major reason for this is the fact that so many 
museums need to deal with very basic issues. Many museums need 
to improve their storage areas; they need acid-free packing materi- 
als; the assistance of a professional conservator or an educational 
coordinator. 

Therefore, IMS, by providing general operating support, is more 
beneficial for many museums in Montana because of their current 
situation. 

Also for most museums in Montana, the programs of IMS, NEH 
and NEA do not always address our needs. Preparing a proposal 
for IMS or NEH is a demanding job for a professionally-trained 
full-time staff member. 

A great many museums in Montana have part-time staffs or rely 
on volunteers, so the task of grant preparation in this situation can 
easily beccm<* overwhelming, especially when coupled with operat- 
ing the institution on a day-to-day basis. 

In my view, the federal agencies that provide funding for muse- 
ums need to review their current guidelines and consider develop- 
ing new programs which are geared more specifically to the needs 
and realities of the small museum. 

To help overcome some of these problems, and specifically those 
in applying for grants, both MAM and MAGDA are working on 
projects that will benefit several museums in the state. 

For example, instead of every museum applying for an IMS Con- 
servation Grant to survey its collection, MAM is in the process of 
developing a proposal requesting funds from IMS to enable a con- 
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servator to visit most, if not all, of the museums in the state over a 
two-year period. 

A similar program which provided advisory service assistance to 
small museums was developed by the New York State Historical 
Association and was funded by IMS. MAM is looking closely at the 
New York State program as a model as we enter the process of de- 
veloping our own. 

We believe that organizations like MAM and MAGDA, by coordi- 
nating such a project, can be very helpful in facilitating the shar- 
ing of information and in encouraging greater professionalism. We 
would like to see more grant programs that foster and support this 
kind of networking among museums— especially small museums. 

Training is another area that should be addressed. We would like 
to see IMS offer a training component that would provide grants 
for traveling educators who could conduct seminars in the latest 
museum techniques for small museums. Such a program could pro- 
vide much needed technical expertise all across the state similar to 
the traveling conservator mentioned earlier. 

In many ways, Montana's museums are in the same predicament 
that Alice was in the book Through the Looking Glass. She had to 
run as fast as she could just to stay in one place; and if she wanted 
to move forward, she had to run even faster. 

The people who operate the museums in Montana are already 
running as fast as they can. Through their devotion and hard 
work, they have produced hundreds of excellent exhibitions and 
preserved thousands of artifacts for future generations to enjoy. 

Museums in this state have been innovative and persistent in 
their efforts to secure in-kind and cash contributions for their oper- 
ations from individuals, businesses, corporations and various grant- 
ing agencies from across the country. And we are grateful for' all 
the support we have received to date from the federal government 
But like Alice in looking glass land, it is frustrating for us here in 
Montana to keep running and not feel like we are making any 
progress. 

Our museums are small and our resources are more limited than 
those usually found in a more urban setting, but that does not 
mean that our museums are any lesb viable, or that their contribu- 
tion is any less important than those in other parts of the country. 

The citizens of Montana deserve to have museums that are high 
quality institutions. Montana already b^o a number of good muse- 
ums, and with the continued assistance from the federal govern- 
ment, Montana will be able to add several great museums to the 
list. 

This concludes my remarks. And again, I thank you for your a^ 
tention and would be happy to answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Wes Hardin follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman r and members of the subcommittee: my name is wes 
Hardin. I am from Kissoula, Montana where I am director of the 
Historical Museum at Fort Missoula. Today I am also speaking in 
ray capacity as president of the Museums Association of Montana. 

At first glance, Montana might seem to be a state with very few 
museums. With borders that extend 500 miles in cne direction and 
700 in the other, Montana is the fourth largest state 
geographically in ^he union. The state also has a relatively 
small population — less than 1 million people. Yet, in reality, 
museums in Montana have been established across the entire width 
and breadth of the state. According to a survey published by the 
Montana Historical Society in 1986, there are about 160 
organizations in Montana that are engag<)d in museum-related 
activities. This number includes museums, historical 
organizations (like historical societies), art centers and zoos, 
^f this number, 65 are officially recognized by the American 
Association of State and Local History (AASLH). For the purposes 
of this hearing, I will refer to all of these organizations as 
"museums." 

Our museums range in size from large multi-million dollar facili- 
ties, such as the Museum of the Rockies here in Bozeman, to small 
galleries in people's homes, such as the House of a Thousand 
Dolls in Loma. While the larger facilities have professionally- 
trained staffs and are open year-round, a significant portion of 
Montana's museums are operated by volunteers on a seasonal basis. 

If one had to provide a generalized description of the museums in 
Montema in one word, that word would probably be "small." 
Compared with many other parts of the country, Montana's museums 
are also relatively new — many have come into existence within the 
last 20 years. These two factors indicate that Montana's museums 
have some unique needs. At the same time, the adjectives of 
"small" and "new" do not mean that our museums are mediocre. 
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There are significant collections in many museums across the 
state, from the well-known Russell paintings at both the C. M. 
Russell Museum in Great Palls and the Montana Historical Society 
in Helena, to the remarkable fossil collections at the Museum of 
the Rockies. Important artifacts relating to the history of this 
region have been preserved and displayed for visitors in many 
museums across the state. Dedicated staff members, both paid and 
non-paid^ have labored to research and create educational 
programs of great value to residents and visitors alike. In 
short, Montana's museums are significant and they are striving 
for excellence in their operations and programming. 

This past week, volunteers at the Historical Museum at Fort 
Missoula called 21 museums across the state and asked for their 
attendance figures for 1988. This informal sampling revealed 
that nearly one million people sought out and attended museums in 
Montana last year. Some of these people were out-of-state 
visitors, of course, but Montana's residents visit and support 
our museums in overwhelming numbers. It is clear that the 
citizens of Montana value and appreciate the efforts that are 
being made by the museums in this state. 

Almost without exception, the museums in the state began as 
gr£ ss-roots efforts by local residents. The 1986 survey mentioned 
earlier revealed that of 158 museums listed, only 13 were owned 
by the federal government; the rest of the state's museums were 
found to be owned by (in order): private groups, county 
governments, state government and, finally, by cities themselves. 

This illustrates just how important museums are to the people of 
Montana. In fact, the state is unique in many ways because of 
the large number of museums that are owned and operated by county 
governments. Montana state law enables counties to levy. a 
permissive mill on property taxes for the purpose of supporting 
museums. According to the Montana Association of Counties 
(MACo), about 10% of the 112 mills available to counties in the 
state is being used to fund museums. With a mill presently being 
worth about $113,000, this means that counties are spending over 
one-and-a-quarter million dollars to support these cultural 
institutions. 

The key word here is "support" because Montanans are fiercely 
loyul to their museums, in a time of declining revenues and 
calls in many circles for increased taxes and user fees, most 
Montana museums do not charge admission. There are two basic 
reasons for this: (1) Montanans are very proud of the fact that 
the institutions that are preserving the state's cultural 
heritage are readily accessible ' i the public, and they have 
reinforced this belief at the polls by their continued support of 
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public-financed rauseums. And, ♦2) the public recogriz.->s that 
museums generate additional revenue for the coruraunities in which 
they are located. A recent study jonducted on the financial 
contributions of museums in N'ew Mexico helps illustrate this 
point. New Mexico, like Montana, is a large state ^geographically 
with a relatively small population. The -.urvey revealed, 
however, that for every dollar spent in museum development, $B0^) 
was generated in local economic activity, if this fcruulck is 
applied to Montana, even on a conservative basis, it is clear co 
see that museums can and do make a significant contribution to 
the state's overall economy. 

In a state the size of Montana, it is absolutely rrurial that the 
museums in the state work together. Two professional 
organizations have been established: the Hon f. ana A^t Gallery 
Directors Association (MAGDA), and the Museums Association of 
Montana (NAM). In purpose, the two are very similar: both seek 
to improve ^he professionalism of and improve th^: communication 
between the various rauseums in the rotate. Both MAGDA and MAM 
publish newsletters on a regular b-^sis to keep their members 
informed, and both conduct annual meetings which feature 
workshops, training seminars and presentations by auUiorities on 
topics of interest to Montana museums. MAGDA also organizes 
travelling exhibitions of high quality that are affordable enough 
for small museums to rent. By utilizing a program of block 
booking, MAGDA is able make exhibits available to member museums 
at a very reasonable cost. And for those galleries that are so 
small that they cannot afford to pay the full rental fees, MAGDA 
frequently subsidizes at least 50% of the fee. In fact, the 
MAGDA program is so unique and has proven to be so successful 
that it is being copied by other organizations in the region. 

There is much to be proud of, but there is another side to this 
picture, with less than a million people, a limited number of 
large corporations, and a relatively small tax base to draw upon, 
the museums of Montana struggle to generate sufficient funds to 
cover all of their operations needs, let alone the costs of major 
capital inprovements or staff developmeat. l*useaT.s* must rely on 
other sources, and naturally have turned to tne various programs 
that are available on the federal level. 

Montana's museums have derived a great deal of benefit from the 
support that they have received from such agencies as, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities {NEH), the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (NEA), and the Instituto of Museum Services 
(IMS). The national endowments' state-based affiliates — the 
Montana Arts Council (MAC) and the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities (MCH)— also contribute significantly to the overall 
health and well-being of the rauseums in the state. In terras of 
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dollars, museums in Montana have received the following federal 
assistance: 

1979- 1988 Received from IMS: $ 963,809 
1984-1988 Received from nEA; 136,780 

1980- 1988 Received from NEH: 493,200 



$1 ,592,789 

Granted, this a,iount-.a million and a half dollars over a period 
of nine years—may not sound like a lot of money when compared 
with other parts of the country* But it is important to ke^p in 
nind that feaeral dollars spent in Montana are often used tc 
leverage in funds frop' other sources. A number of Montana 
mnseaTJS have sue*- jssf ui iv used challenge Grants from the nea and 
NEH to raise funds for t:ieir sires, other ^ istitutions have been 
a^ie to get individuzils cr businesses to m jh cash awards that 
they have received fr ;T! fa-^oral grants, ivi rhort, federal funds 
90 a long way in MOnf ma. 

Pedvjal assistance epah»es institutions of all sizes to complete 
proqrius and projects that would otherwise be impossible. To 
help illustrate this, I wouM like to use the museum where I work 
as an example. The Historical Museum at Fort MiFsoula receives 
90% of it« funding from Missoula County, and, while this support 
is steady and dependable, it is not sufficient to meet all of the 
museum s needs in ^reserving and managing our collections. Wo 
have turned to the federal government — specifically, IMS— for" 
help. Over the yezr. we have received two grants for general 
operating support from IMS. We also have participated in the 
Museum Assessment Program, parts one and two, and we are in the 
process of completing a general conservation survey funded by 
IMS. Each of these grants enabled our museum to move ahead on 
important projects which would have taken many years if funded 
out of our regular county budget. Also, the boost in revenue we 
received from the IMS enabled us to complete the grant project 
without he ing to sacrifice any of our regular museum programs 
and operations. 

We have heard that there has been a consistently poor showing by 
Montana in the annual competition for grant funds. While it is 
true that only a few museums in the state regularly submit 
proposals for program-type grants, such as those that are 
available from the NEH and NEA, a major reason for this is the 
fact that so many museums need to deal with very basic Issues. 
Many museums need to improve their storage areas; they need acid- 
free packing materials, the assistance of a professional conser- 
vator, or an educational coordinator. Therefore, IMS, by 
providing general operating support, is more beneficial for many 
of the museums in Montana in their current situation. 
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For most museums in Montana, the programs of IMS, NEH and NBA do 
not always address our needs. Preparing a proposal for IMS or 
NBH is demanding job for a professionally-trained full-time 
staff member. A great many museums in Montana have part-time 
staffs or n ly on volunteers. The task of grant preparation in 
this situatl^ i can easily become overwhelming, especially when 
coupled with operating the institution on a day-to-day basis. In 
my view, the federal agencies that provide funding for museums 
need to review their current guidelines and develop new programs 
which are geared more specifically to the needs and realities of 
the small museum. 

To help overcome some of the problems with applying for grants 
that presently exist, both MAM and MAGDA are working on projects 
that will benefit several museums in the state. For example, 
instead of every museum applying for an IMS Conservation Grant to 
survey its collection, MAM is in the process of developing a 
proposal requesting funds froa IMS to enable a conservator to 
visit most if not all of the museums in the state over a two-year 
period. A similar program, which provided advisory service 
assistance to small museums, was developed by the New York State 
Historical Association and was funded by IMS. MAM is looking 
closely at the Kew York State program as it develops a proposal 
of its own that addresses the particular needs of Montana's 
museums . 

We believe that organizations like MAM and MAGDA, by coordinating 
such a project, can be very helpful in facilitating the sharing 
of information, and in encouraging greater professionalism. We 
would like to see more grant programs that foster and support 
this kind of networking among museums — especially small museums. 

Training is another area that should be be addressed, we would 
like to see IMS offer a training component that would provide 
grants for travelling educators who could conduct seminars in the 
latest museum techniques for small museums. Such a prograun could 
provide much needed technical expertise all across a state, 
similar to the travelling conservator mentioned earlier. 

In many ways, Montana's museums are in the same predicament that 
Alice was in the book. Through the Looking Glass . She had to run 
as fast as she could just to stay in one place? and if she wanted 
to move forward, she had to rui even faster. The people who 
operate the museums in Montana ire already running as fast as 
they can. Through their devotif n and hard work, they have 
produced hundreds of excellent < xhibitions and preserved 
thousands of artifacts for future generations to enjoy. The 
museums in this state have been innovative and persistent in 
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their efforts to secure in-kind and cash contributions for their 
operations from individuals ^ businesses, corporations and various 
granting agencies from across the country. And we are grateful 
for all of the support that we have received to date from the 
federal governnont. But like Alice in looking glass land, it is 
frustrating for us here in Montana to keep running and not feel 
like we are making any progress. 

Our museums are small and our resources are more limited than 
those that are usually found in a more urban setting. But that 
does not mean that our museums are any less vi^'^le, or their 
collections any less important that those of o^aer parts of the 
country. The citizens of Montana deserve to have museums that 
are high-quality institutions. Montana already has a number of 
good museums, and with the continued assistance from the federal 
government, Montana will be able to add several great museums to 
the list. 
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Chairman Wiluams. Thank you very much. 
Let's continue on with members of the panel, and then my col- 
leagues and I may have questions of some or all of you. 
Margaret, it is nice to see you here this afternoon. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET C. KINGSLAND, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE MONTANA COMMITTEE FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Mrs. KiNGSLAND. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and dis- 
tinguished Members of the subcommittee. 

We are very delighted to see all of you out here under the Big 
Sky, and I know you have seen a lot of it getting out here and en- 
joyed some of the pleasures of the deregulated airlines and their 
odd schedules. 

I can say that because I was stuck in Salt Lake City Thursday 
night and couldn't get into my office until late yesterday afternoon 
to get this testimo_.y typed up and so unfortunately, I missed your 
earlier hearing. 

My name is Margaret Kingsland, and I am the Executive Direc- 
tor of the State Humanities Council. I have served in that capacity 
since 1974, and sometimes I wonder what I'm going to do when I 
grow up. 

And yet it seems continually interesting, because it is continual- 
ly changing and evolving, and the work in serving the public and 
helping and assisting in its development and design of public hu- 
manities programming is continually challenging. 

I also had the pleasure of serving as the Acting Director of the 
Federation of State Humanities Councils, which is a service organi- 
zation composed of all of the 53 State Humanities Councils, and it 
is 53 because the Virgin Islands and the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico also have hun.anities councils. 

So I have had a national overview of some of the achievements of 
these state councils and of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, which is our primary funding source in particular to the 
community. 

Today I would like to make three sets of obser/ations, primarily 
concentrating on the work of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and the efficacy of its museum-related programming; 
second, to comment about conditions in rural states such as Mon- 
tana and its museums; and then to make some suggestions for 
strengthening and improving services to museums. 

First of all, I would like to comment on the achievement of the 
three agencies which you are overseeing in respect to the museum 
community. I think that, as you know from having traveled outside 
this country, work that is going on in museums in America is in 
fact (extremely important and leading the museum community in 
the world in terms of development of interpretive materials and 
progra Timing— programming designed to make the collections ac- 
cessible to the public and to use the institutions as learning centers 
which s re sources of continued education and self-improvement for 
the ad u .t out-of-school. 

As you knov Al too well, our minds hunger for knowledge and 
information ana when we finish our years in school, however 
many yeaxa those may be, the hunger doesn't stop, but museums 
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and libraries and institutions of those sorts in communities which 
serve the adult out-of-school public are vitally important sources 
for that kind of continuing education. 

And the three federal agencies, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Endowment for the Arts, and the Institute for 
Museum Services have had an enormous impact on the develop- 
ment of public programming serving that continued education role 
in those institutions and reaching the public in this way. 

I can't say enough in praise of the efforts of those agencies to de- 
velop public programming, as well to encourage scholarship rele- 
vant to the use and interpretation of collections, both privately and 
museum collections by the public, and interpretative programs 
which can be distributed throughout the country from centralized 
sources, as well as from local sources. 

Their support for research in the humanities and for creative ac- 
tivities in the arts and for outreach has been— it's hard to articu- 
late how significant that has been by comparison to what is hap- 
pening in other nations. It is a form of representation of our com- 
mitment to the continued education of citizens for a democracy, 
and we have been very fortunate to have this kind of work going 
on. 

Numerous museum exhibits which have been supported by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities have resulted in interpre- 
tative materials which can be used outside of the primary genera- 
tor of the material. 

For example, I have a poster here on the front of this table to my 
left which is derived from a program called Wordsworth and the 
Age of English Romanticism which was founded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and which incorporated develop- 
ment of poster panel exhibits of 24 panels which could tour to sites 
which could not host the artifacts themselves, which would enable 
citizens in those remote parts of the country, including Montana, to 
enjoy some of the information that was derived from that particu- 
lar exhibit. 

And conmiunities that you visited on your trip here today, Mis- 
soula and Bozeman, for example, have benefited from the use of 
that exhibit and diverse public programs have made use of those 
materials. 

The State Humanities Councils have played a very significant 
role in the cultivation and distribution of materials by museums, 
and th&t form of continued education, what NEH Chairman Lynne 
Cheney has termed the parallel school, is exemplified by the work 
that, in coryunction with the State Humanities Council, has been 
carried out by those institutions. 

Research which state councils have done has led to the develop- 
ment of exhibits, ^ the development of catalogs, to the develop- 
ment of brochures and signs and audio-visual materials which are 
museum products which have a lasting value and long-term use, 
and 80, in terms of so-called return for the buck's investment, even 
these kind of programs are a good idea. 

And it is hard to show ideas, but is easy to use museum artifacts 
to illustrate ideas and serve as texts for discussions of ideas. 

I would like to provide some examples of the Montana Commit- 
tee for the Humanities support for museum programming, and 
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some of the information on the other panel which you see here is 
derived from programs that the State Humanities Council has sup- 
ported. 

The one right about in front of me was an exhibit on Crow ledger 
art which was organized by the Yellowstone Art Center, the direc- 
tor of which you will hear shortly, and involved an exhibit of draw- 
ings made by members of the Crow tribe on ledger books provided 
to them at the turn of the century. 

They are very interesting and moving drawings of the tribe's ex- 
perience over the previous few decades. 

The State Humanities Council assisted with funds for interpre- 
tive materials and programming related to the exhibits so that 
museum goers who attended the museum's programs on certain 
days could converse with Native Americans scholars, members of 
the Crow tribe, anthropologists and others who were knowledgea- 
ble about the history of the tribe, about the figures represented in 
the drawings and could learn more about what those richly illus- 
trated, lovingly detailed drawings meant to the tribe and mean to 
all of us. 

The poster further over to my right — thank you very much. 
Rick — he is not quite Vanna, but he is doing a good job— this is an 
example of a Sioux star quilt, and this, the work for this exhibit 
was funded by the Montana Committee for the Humanities, which 
paid for a tribal member who is a Montana historian and four 
scholars from Montana State University and an anthropologist on 
the faculty at this institution to travel to this Sioux reservation 
and discuss with the wonderful artists out there the processes by 
which their designs were developed and the functions of the star 
quilts in the traditional ceremonial life of the tribe. 

An exhibit then of star quilts made by Sioux people was gathered 
together, and it was mounted at the Western Heritage Center, a 
very small museum in Billings, Montana. 

There are also slides and a slide tape program derived from that 
museum, so that is something which has ongoing value; and we ap- 
preciate the way Rick held it up so we could all enjoy it. 

This is a poster derived from a project that the Museum of the 
Rockies, from which you will also oe hearing later this afternoon, 
which that museum developed. The Montana Committee for the 
Humanities made a grant to the museum to help them catalog one 
of their collections of photographs by a well known western pioneer 
that was then gathered into an exhibit and interpretative materi- 
als about the pioneers in the west and the role of frontiers in the 
development of the west and development of tourism and in some 
instances, development of settlement into the west was carried out. 

So those are examples of the kinds of programs funded by this 
State Humanities Council. They are typical of programs funded 
elsewhere in the country. 

But I would like to put some of this information in a broader 
context and to tell you why, for example, it might be that 42 per- 
cent of the users of our packaged programs, which are materials 
derived from programs like these are museums, historical societies 
and libraries where it might be that there are 165 museums in his- 
torical societies across the land. 

mc 
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First Ifcl me point out that this humongous big tome— which you 
have to be Jane Fonda to display— is a centennial anthology 
funded in part by the Montana Committee for the Humanities, also 
had state funding from coal tax funds, from centennial funds and 
enormous in-kind contributions by the Montana Historical Society 
from which you will also be hearing later. 

It is entitled, "The Last Best Plact," and that is not accidental, 
because we Montanans think of our state as the last best place. 
This anthology contains the voices of many, many different Mon- 
tanans, beginning with the creation and accountings of the tribes 
and continued through the voices of men and women explorers, set- 
tlers, homesteaders, miners, role people and visionaries of all 
kinds, but Montana's museums provide the illustrations for those 
stories. And in many cases, Montana's museums provided the 
manuscripts used in the anthology of Montana. 

As Mr. Hardin indicated, it is an enormous state, the fourth larg- 
est state in the Nation. It is twice the size of the six new England 
states combined. New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
plus Virginia barely if combined cover the same area as Montana. 

Yet, as Mr. Hardin also indicated, or Congressman Williams inr' bl- 
eated, we have only 800,000 people scattered across this landscape, 
so the population of Montana is roughly the size of Indianapolis. 

You say, "Why would Indianapolis want 165 museums?" They 
wouldn't, but v/e do. We need them because the stories that we tell 
ourselves are important, and the way ^e illustrate those stories 
and remind yourself of what those stories are is important. 

Let me mention to you some of the names on the face of Mon- 
tana to develop this sense a little further. If you think of the 
names of the Blackfeet and the Sioux and the Crow and the Assini- 
boine and the Gros Ventre and the Chippewa and the Cree and the 
Salish and Kootenai and Little Shell's bands— think of the names 
of our mountain ranges, obviously the Rockies, but part of the 
Rockies incorporates the Mission Mountains, the Bitterroot Moun- 
tains, the Rattlesnake range, the Beartooths by Billings, the Bear 
Paws by Havre. 

If you think of the names of our rivers: the Yellowstone, the Mis- 
sori, Clark's Fork of the Columbia, the Blackfoot and Musselshell, 
the Milk River and the Maria; and the names of our towns: Boze- 
man and Bridger and Miles City, and Lodge Grass and Cut Bank 
and Grass Range and Fort Peck and Great Falls, and Butte, you 
think again about how few people there are out here, but know and 
feel the way those names are radiant with human history. 

You can understand how they evoke our response to this sense of 
heroic struggles of the people of the continent, of the original 
people making their last stands here in this corner of the conti- 
nent, attempting to maintain their traditional ways of life, and also 
heroic struggles of the Euro-American immigrants seeking land, 
roots and homes, sometimes in flight from oppression of all kinds, 
sometimes themselves being the oppressors, of course, but these are 
people and places and names to which some of Montana's and cer- 
tainly many of America's major myths about itself are attached. 

There are people and places and names which infuse us therefore 
as Montanans with a sense of fascination and a compelling interest 
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in our history, and it is because of that that we have so many mu- 
seums in this state. 

They are the people's monuments to their own grandparents and 
great grandparents and ways of recalling their own stories, and 
they're also monuments to the difficult process of community build- 
ing, and I have a letter illustrating this. 

So vou will be hearing shortly about the important and the enor- 
mously significant contributions of the major institutions in this 
state, but! want to focus now on the needs of those less influential, 
but far more numerous, museums and to read you a letter which I 
received one week ago from the Utica Historical Society, which is 
typical of the kinds of letters that come into the State Humanities 
Council and to others. 

And it says, "Dear Sirs: The Utica Historical Society, a non- 
profit organization, has established a museum in a rural communi- 
ty. The museum features histories, pictures and artifacts of farm- 
ing, ranching and mining in our areas since 1880. The museum has 
been open summers since 1972." 

''Our problem in Utica is a village of 30 people and all museum 
labor is donated. The annual budget averages under $1000. We 
need help in cataloging our artifacts and keeping the museum open 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day." 

"The society would like to hire someone for the summer to do 
this. It is estimated it would take $5,000 to cover the cost of sup- 
plies and labor. Do you have grant money available for a project 
such as this?'' 

It is very painful to have to write back and say, "Fm sorry. We 
don't have grant money to pay for a staff person for your museum. 
We do have grant money to pay for programs which you might 
host which then might be used to develop a group of Conors and 
other sources of funds with which you could pay for the necessaiy 
operations of your museums." And this relates to a point which 
was developed earlier. 

Many of the small museums, it seems to me, have four things in 
common: They need to make plans, and they need an adequate 
physical plant. They need to De able to develop programs and ones 
which will place their particular history in a wider context so that 
they can use what is local to understand what is common about the 
experience of that locality, what that locale has in common with a 
wider region, with other parts of the Nation, and other materials, 
indeed, in the world. And museums need people. 

The activities of the Institute for Museum Services can help with 
the plans and with the physical plant. The activities of tho Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities and National Endownent for 
the Arts and of their state council can help with the programs and 
perspectives which in turn draw the people. 

But special initiatives within those federal agencies might more 
specifically address these small museums' needs for funds for cata- 
loging, for indexing, for exhibit planning and design, for conserva- 
tion and preservation activities, and for cooperative program plan- 
ning and networking for funds to enable people to meet and to 
share ideas. 

A program encouraging the enlisting of an itinerant resource 
person such as a cataloger or resource curator or archivist, only to 
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name a few, might stimulate support locally for programs and for 
fund raising and would be a very useful involvement of the pro- 
grams. 

NEH fellowships designed for museum professionals could be 
used in addition to the present fellowships available for academic 
humanists in doing development that the National Endowment for 
the Humanities could support. 

Such time for museum professionals in the major institutions 
might perhaps K tied to the development of networkings or pro- 
gramming or services to the smaller institutions. 

A special initiative for rural and reservation communities would 
be of great value to enable some of their members to travel to 
other collections to do research relating to their own interests. 

For example, communities which are far from Helena might, if 
funds were available, be able to receive funds to travel to the his- 
torical society to develop supplemental materials about their 
region. 

And programs involving networking and collaboration between 
schools and libraries in a community— and schools, libraries and 
museums are often the major humanities centers in communities — 
would be extremely useful to small towns and to the state as a 
whole, and Montanans are not unique in these needs. 

It could be argued that federal funds should not be necessary for 
such small modest local endeavors, and yet the story of America is 
not a story only told by urban voices. It is the story in which voices 
from small towns are also important, and the diverse experience of 
people in small towns is important. 

So that the stories told in the Beartooths and on the Yellowstone 
matter, I would argue, U> the Nation as a whole, and funds from 
museums and Iheir public programs encourage the development of 
an active learning community across the Nation, a community of 
more than passive consumers who are engaged in a critical assess- 
ment of ideas and artifacts of their own past so that they can also 
form a community to confidently look forward to and plan a better 
future. 

Thank you very much for your time and for your time traveling 
here, as well as listening to us. 
[The prepared statement of Margaret C. Kingsland follows:] 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
OF 

MARGARET C KINGSLAND 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE MONTANA COMMITTEE FOR THE HUMANITIES 



Mr. Chairman, dlstlngulaned members of the Subconunittee , I am 
pleated to have been asked to appear before you to discuss the 
vitally Important vrork of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Institute 
of Museum Services with and for Montana museums. 

My name is Margaret Kingsland, and since 1974 I have served as the 
Executive Director of the state humanities council In Montana, i 
have also hat, the pleasure of serving as the acting Director of the 
Federation f>f State Humanities Councils in 1985-86. In both these 
capacities it ha< been my prlvJ lege and pleasure to observe the 
growth and evolution of the programs and work of these small but 
vital federal agenclc« both in Montana, and across the nation, it 
has been especially gratirylng to note the growth In appreciation 
and support for the public activities of those agencies. 

Today I would like to make three sets of observations: Firs t^ about 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and the efficacy of Its 
museums-related programs nation-wide; second, about conditions In 
rural states sucn as Montana, and in Montana's museums: and third, 
somtr suggestions for strengthening and Improving services to 
museums. Before beginning, however, allow me to express our 
special appreciation of your Interest and attention to these 
programs, and for the needs and Interests of both rural and urban 
constituents . 

Let me begin by commending to your attention the m^ny achievements 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Endowment for the Arts* and the Institute of Museum Services with 
respect to the museum cownunlty* and to the huge numbers of the 
genera* public, as well as the scholarly community, which they 
serve. These agencies have provided numerous models of excellence 
In the humanities, the arts, and in museum services. Their support 
for basic research i the humanities, for creative activities of 
all kinds, and for services to the museum community has contributed 
significantly to the nation's achievements In scholarship, the 
arts , and In publ Ic awareness , m-s , and appreciation of those 
endeavors. Numerous museum exhibits supported by the NEH and NEA 
have provided models of Inter-lnstltutlonal and Interdisciplinary 
cooperation which Is heaithy and stimulating for the cultural life 
of the nation. Some such exhibits, such as the "Wordsworth" 
proqram. Incorporated **spln-of fs** for local use, as well as travel 
to several different major sites. Poster panel exhibits derived 
from the "Wordsworth" project have been widely used and distributed 
by the state humanities councils, for example. Missoula* Bozeman, 
and other conriunltles In Montana have r^de use of our copies of the 
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exhibit. Interpretive materials, including audiovisual material 
and a guide for teachers were derived from this NEH-funded exhibit, 
and widely used in classroom and public humanities programs. 

In addition to the development of major exhibits and 
materials, the importance of the "professionalization" of the 
handling and exhibition of museum collections, m large part due 
to the stimulation and accountability derived from the availability 
of federal funds for such activities cannot be overestimated. More 
systematic assessment of collections has been performed; more 
information about proper conservation practices ha>8 been applied; 
and many, many more public progrcuns utilizing new means of 
interpreting collections have taken place. The state humanities 
councils, funded in part by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and supported also with local and/or state funds and 
•contributions of all kinds, have been major contributors to the 
development of museum programming. The state councils have been 
leaders in what NEH Chairman Lynne Cheney has termed "the parallel 
school", and thousands of museums across the country have served 
as locales for continued education in history, Mterature, art 
theory, history and criticism, ethnic studies, anthropology, and 
other disciplines m the humanities which can be explored through 
carefully designed museum materials. The NEH and the state 
humanities councils have assisted museums by providing matching 
funds for research which has led to the development of exhibits, 
and to the development of interpretive materials, including 
catalogues, brochures, signs, and audio-visual materials which 
deepen and enhance museum-goers' appreciation of the themes and 
subjects of museum exhibits. Across the nation, this sort of 
public outreach has led to increasing local support for museums 
and their activities. People who participate in the thousands of 
museum programs supported by the state councils, including 
conferences, workshops, training programs for docents or others, 
exhibits, interpretive materials, and reading and discussion 
programs, as well as programs for schools help to promote links 
between the public, the museums, the academic institutions, and 
other institutions, such as libraries, where thoughtful citizens 
are formed. 

Allow me to provide some examples of the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities' support for museums in Montana. These examples are 
drawn from recent grants m the state. Later this month, the 
Missoula Museum of the Arts will stage the opening of an exhibit 
titled "The Living Tradition". It focuses on Native American 
clothing and artifacts, including contemporary developments and 
extensions of traditional materials, themes, and motifs. Closer 
to home here in Bozeman, the Museum of the Rockies has received a 
grant from the MCH to conduct necessary field research pertaining 
to the development of their exhibition on the furnishing and 
equipping of an 1889 homestead. In Helena, funds from the Montana 
Conmlttae for the Humanities made it possible for a standing-rriom- 
-nly Helena audience of more than 125 people to enjoy a lecture and 
discussion of contemporary works in paper. ^ Titled "Fiber-to-Paper- 
to-Art", it featured an art historian who is one of the nation's 
leading critics and Interpreters' of this medium. Last year Helena 
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also hosted a program on "The New Regionalism: Art m Out of the 
Way riaces", with partial support fror the MCH. In 1986-1988 21 
oi's. of 93 projects, or 21 percent of the Montana Committee for the 
Humanities grants were made to museums, historical societies, or 
libraries. 

Montana's state humanities council, like many others, has also 
developed numerous packaged programs for use across the state. In 
the past year, 18 out of 38 speakers bureau presentations, 47 
percent of the t )tal , were hosted by museums or historical 
societies. This hi jh percentage has held steady for the past three 
years. When other packaged programs are counted, 42% of the users 
were museums, historical societies, or libraries. 

To understand why m seups and historical societies ha>.*e been such 
heavy users of t' xonal Endowment for the Humanities' funds 

available from t- 5 cite humanities council m Montana it ' s 
necessary to have a brief overview of our state. We think of it 
as "the last best place", and that's the title of the Centennial 
anthology of Montana writing which is a ma;)or contribution to the 
state's Centennial celebration. It is a major collection of the 
best writing and thinking about Montana, from the creation accounts 
of the tribes, through the work of contemporary poets and other 
writers. Its many voices together make up the complex ^eave of the 
story about Montana we tell ourselve It contains t . stories and 
voices of Indians, explorers, miners farm women and men, teachers, 
artists, and visionaries of all kinds. Montana's museums provide 
the illus' rations for these stories. In many cases, Montana 
museums provided the manuscripts used m the anthology. 

Montana is the fourth largest state m the nation. It is more than 
twice the size of the six New England states combined. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia combined barely 
cover the same area as Montana. Montana has less that six people 
per square mile. Forty eight percent of its 820,000 people live 
m six ma^or population centers. Montana has only 29 towns with 
populations of 2,500 or more, and only 14 towns with populations 
over 5,000. More that half of its 56 counties have populations of 
less that 10,000 people. Yet there are 175 museums m Montana. 

To begin to understand tnis fact,, we must think of the names on 
the face of Montana. Think, for example, of the names of its 
tribal groups: the Blackfeet, the Crow, the Sioux and 
Assiniboine, the Gros Ventre, the Salish and Kootenai, the Northern 
Cheyenne, the Chippewas, the Cree, and Little Shell's band of the 
Chippewa Cree. Think of the names of some of our mountain ranges: 
the Bitter root, the Rattlesnake, the Missions, the Beartooths. 
Think of the names of our rivers: the Yellowstone, the Missouri, 
Clark's Pork of the Columbia, the Blackfoot, the Musselshell, the 
Milk, the Marias. Thi..^ of the names of Montana's towns: Bozeman, 
Bridger, Miles City, Lodgt Grass, Cut Bank, Grass Range, Fort Peck, 
Great Falls, Butte. And then think again of how few of us there 
are m Montana: only about as many people as there are in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. But names like Montana's are radiant with 
human history. They evoke the heroic struggles of the itive 
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peoples of the continent, making their last stands, in this corner 
of the country, attempting to maintain their traditional ways of 
life. They evoke the struggles, also of the Euro-American 
immigrants seeking land, a home, a place to root themselves. They 
evoke images of "cowboys and Indians"* and "pioneers". They are 
people, places, and names to which some of America's primary myths 
about Itself are attached. And they are people, places, and names 
which infuse Montanans with a fascination with their past, their 
history. it's because of names like these that Montana has 175 
museums and historical societies. 

Our museums are the people's monuments to their grandparents 
and great grandparents, and to that turning point in American 
history when the frontier disappeared, when the buffalo had all 
been slaughtered, and when the tribes had been nearly destroyed, 
and the different work of community building and of learning to 
co-exist, had to begin. You will shortly be hearing 
representatives of the state's most important and influential 
museums. They are the museums which serve the whole state, and * 
the northern west, and are ones m which we Montanans take great 
and justifiable pride. 

I wish to talk about the needs of the less influential but 
far more numerous museums. Permit me to read you a letter which 
I received last week (attached). Such small museums are often 
lovingly organized and cared for by local citizens groups and 
families of history "buffs" who study m intricate detail the 
settlements of their grand parents and great grandparents. They 
produce enormous volumes of information about the movements and 
fortunes of the counties and their non-Indian settlers. They 
collect miles of taped oral accounts, stories, and recollections 
from the old timers of their areas.. And on the Reservations, 
tribal members, including tribal historians and cultural 
committees, work assiduously to collect and preserve information 
and artifacts pertaining to the history and identity of the tribes. 



These small museums have four things m common: they all i.c-ed 
illA05/ an adequate phyfi i Cr\ \ plftnt, pro^cams and y^^^p^rriw f^'i on 
their area's history, and p£flftlfi. The activities of the Institute 
for Museum Services can help with the plans and the physical plant; 
the activities of the NEH, NEA, and their state humanities councils 
and arts councils can help with the programs and perspectives, 
which in turn draw in more people. Special initiatives within 
these federal agencies which might more specifically address such 
museums' needs for funds for cataloguing, for indexing, for exhibit 
planning and design, for conservation and preservation activities, 
for cooperative program planning and networking, and for funds to 
enable people to meet and share ideas would be enormously helpful. 
A program encouraging the enlisting of itinerant research and 
resource people — historians, curators, archivists, to name a few- 
- and one which would stimulate support for public scholarship in 
the humanities -^uld be helpful. Perhaps NEH fellowships designed 
for museum professionals, m addition to the present fellowships 
for academic humanists, would n€ helpful. A special initiative 
for rural and Reservation corwnunities could be of great value to 
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small organizations if it involved funds for travel and research 
in related collections housed elsewhere. Modest challenge grants 
for endowment development would, no doubt, be welcome. And 
cert nly programs building on the collaborative possibilities with 
local, schools and libraries should be welcomed. 

It could oe argued that federal funds shouldn't be necessary for 
such modest, local endeavors. But the story of America is not to 
be found in its urban centers and greatest institutions only. It 
is also found in tribal cultural centers, in museums and historical 
societies in the Beartooths, and on the Yellowstone. American 
speaks with many voices, and its many stories are the source of its 
richness, creativity, and democratic processes. Funds for museums 
and their public programs encourage the development of an active 
learning community, a community of more tha passive consumers, 
whose enjoyment of the present is deepened by an informed 
understanding of the past, and ^o may form a community to 
confidently look toward and plan a better future . 



April 1, 1989 
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March 23, 1989 



ModtaQA CooKlttM tor th« HuMnitlM 
P. 0. Box 8036, 

MUsoqUi MdoUm 59607 
Omt atrtt 

Tb» QtlCA HlatorloaX Society, « non-profit org«ais«tloD, 
ha* •dtabllsbad a auMOM in a rural ooaninitx* Tba iiustua 
faaturaa hirtorias, plcturaa, and artifaota of f anaing, 
ranching, and alxiing in our arM sincg l6dO, The suseus 
taaa toan opan aiasMra ainoa 1972, 

Our prohlw ia} Utica la a Tillaga of thirty paopla 
and all aoaau* labor ia donated* Tba annual budget areragea 
mdar one thouaand doUara, (pIOO), Wa need balp In catalog- 
ing. our artlf acta and keeping the ■oaeuB open froa Maaorial 
Day to Labor Diy, 

Tba Sooiety would like to hire aooeone for the aunar 
to do thia. It ia eatiaated it would take five thousand 
doUare, ($5000), to oorer the coat of auppliea and labor. 
Do you hare grant aoney arallable for* & project such %a thia? 




Barbara Twlf ord 
Utica Historical Sooiety 
tsax 29 

Utica, flont. 59I;S2 
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Chairman Wiluams. Thank you, Margaret. 
David, we are pleased you are here with us today and look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID E. NELSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MONTANA ARTS COUNCIL 

Mr. Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I realize time is flying, 
and I know you have a tight schedule, so I will abbreviate this and 
trust that my written statement will be entered into the record. 

I just have to welcome our distinguished guests from New York 
The New York State Arts Council has been a remarkable oper- 
ation. Mary Hays and Kitty Carlisle have been national leaders, 
and I can't say that for all of our major populated states, but those 
people in particular have been very sensitive to the issues of the 
rest of the country in the great New York tradition. 

I would also like to recognize my Chair, Sue Talbot, who is the 
greatest Chair any state agency could be blessed with. 

I would like to point out Pat Etchart, who is here. Pat serves as 
a museum trustee of the National Museum Trustees Association, 
which I think benefits the state quite a bit. 

I am not going to repeat a lot of what has been said. I have also 
got some observations about Montana. Montana is not a wealthy 
state. It is a very modest economy which has not benefitted from a 
lot of economic growth we have seen in the rest of the country. 
Nonetheless the last 20 years have r>hown remarkable growth in 
the institution building in this state. 

There are a number of reasons for th> Part of it is a sense that 
Montanans simply vvill these things into existence even though the 
resource base would not indicate we could afford them. 

Another thing that has happened that is really quite wonderful 
is that Montana sometimes thinks of itself as a colony. In its early 
years, it was resourced based and still is. There was a lot of specu- 
lation that went on, and in fact, as you will find out later on, some 
of the people who made great wealth in Montana ended up undo- 
ing the major institutions in the east and in the west. 

I think one of the reasons we ar^ so successful with the operation 
of the Museum of the Rockies— and it is just miraculous; I am over- 
powered by that occurrence up there; what a beautiful structure- 
is because some of that money is coming back into Montana. 

I think that there was a period cf time when it was really kind 
of the in thing to do to make your money in Montana and spend it 
elsewhere, and now some of this money is coming back, and it is a 
very important time for that to occur. 

Montana is also unique in that it is also a perfectly distributed 
state. We have no major population centers. Our major population 
centers are about a hundred thousand, and then as the population 
is distributed across the state, there is kind of a step-down process 
where the communities get a little smaller and smaller, and so we 
have found out other people are benefiting from that, A strong 
networking system is the most important thing that can occur. 

From the very beginning of the Arts Council, which was brought 
into existence, by the way, by the National Endowment of the Arts, 
I will stand publicly anywhere and say that the National Endow- 
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ment of the Arts is the reason there is an Arts Ck)uncil in Mon- 
tana. 

And the basic state agency grant which continued is the reason 
that we continue, and it is a small amount of money, but it is the 
cornerstone of why we have an Arts Council. 

Nonetheless, our vision has always been that Montanans will 
help each other if you can connect them, and so what we have that 
is unique in Montana in the £irts is that we have these community- 
based art centers that are distributed across the state. In almost 
any state I can identify in the west, those art centers have provid- 
ed a payoff. 

We find that though the numbers of artists, according to the 
census, that the number of artists that live in Montana are not un- 
usually high, the quality of them is. For instance, Richard An- 
drews, the head of the NEA visual arts program, recently was here 
and said Montana on a per capita b& is got more fellowships than 
any other state. 

Charlotte Kotik, who is with the Brooklyn Museum, was survey- 
ing 14 western states, and she was interviewed and quite offhari- 
edly said, out of the 14 states she said, "Especially in Montana, I 
don't know why, I saw such wonderful things there." 

But I think we know a part of that answer, and part of the 
answer is because these little art centers that are professionally 
staffed and distributed across the state have provided access points 
for artists, kind of like a farm club for an artist. And if you've got 
some talent, and you are greeted and dealt with by professionals, 
and you get some exhibition experience and work your way up, you 
have a much better chance of getting the kind of exposure that you 
need. 

And so we have continued to put our efforts in that type of oper- 
ation — the infrastructure, the networking and the support of all 
art forms, not just the arts. 

How has Montana responded to the issue of museums? Again, 
without a lot of resources, it takes some strategizing. Montana has 
a severance tax, and it was placed on our coal reserve, and there is 
a reason for it. I don't want to get into it, but it was based on a 
history of our resources in the state along with money. 

But a small portion has been set aside for a cultural trust, and 
that cultural trust is about 5.5 million dollars. And every two 
years, in conjunction with the legislature, that money is distribut- 
ed. 

Out of that money, probably a half a million dollars, 750 thou- 
sand or so, has gone to museums and historic preservation projects. 
But the important thing is that 32 percent of its resources have 
gone to museums, and I think if you check the national level, that 
is a pretty high percentage of the Art Council's resources. About 28 
percent or so has gone into museums, so we feel very strongly 
about that. 

Another thing that we have done that I think is unique is that as 
we have set up an endowment program, we did a lot of studies and 
realized as we put our museums and institutions up against the na- 
tional profiles, that they do really quite well, and there are certain- 
ly areas that they could probably do a little better. But in grants 
and things like that, there is kind of a national distribution. 
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But the one thing we found was that no endowments were in 
place. So we went to the legislature and convinced them that we 
should have our own mini Challenge Grant program in this state. 

Basically what that is, is that, for instance, and now we're talk- 
ing most institutions, and they are eligible to come in for a three- 
to-one match to establish an endowment for their operation, and 
we are pleased to say that probably by about 1993 or so we will 
have two and a half million dollars corpus out there that will be 
coming in to supporting our organizations. 

Anyway, I just want to conclude by saying that we have a lot of 
unique elements here. One of the things that we would address vis- 
a-vis the support of the various organizations that we are talking 
about is a need for better exhibition support. 

What has happened is even though we have struggled with thosa 
organizations, the cost of exhibitions has skyrocketed. In fact, there 
was an organization in the west called the Western Association of 
Art Museums that used to be just kind of a perfect service for us, 
but their demands were so great they went national, and their ex- 
hibits now we simply cannot afford. There is really nothing to fill 
the void, so there are things that can be done. 

I can remember one time the National Endowment looked into 
the (X)ncept of putting a wonderful collection into a moving van, 
and it would be climate-controlled and encased in glass and pro- 
tected. It turned out to cost so much, they abandoned it. 

I can conceive of a wonderful project where maybe one or two 
pieces of art could be put in a mechanism that would protect it and 
control the climate control. Something like that would energize a 
small community to have a Rembrandt, even though it might not 
be the best Rembrandt, Miles City would draw people from miles 
around. 

Sometimes we think in a great scale, or sometimes on 30 to 40, 
but in some cases, it might be just one. But the key to it here is 
support for more access to art. We do a good job of creating inter- 
est for our exhibits, and our artists whom we know more particu- 
larly in our memory need access to more art. There is no question 
about it. 

There are many other things, I think. I congratulate this com- 
mittee. A lot of work has been done t j focus the issues of rural con- 
cerns, and the idea of this country having gone into a sort of Dar- 
winism where the strong will survive and the weak will wither 
away is kind of an abomination. 

I think, culturally, those of you who are involved simply have to 
demand that if you live in America, you should have some access 
to your cultural history and our treasures and our contemporary 
art, and with that, I will close. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of David E. Nelson follows:] 
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COMMITTHE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thank you for allowing me 
to testify this morning. 

I'd like to begin by giving you a snapshot of Montana through the 
lens of an arts administrator. Montana, as you may know, is now 
celebrating its one hundredth year of statehood, and we certainly have 
much to celebrate: beautiful forests, awesome mountains, precious 
rivers and streams, abundant wildlife, endless prairies. But Montana's 
resource-based economy relies, as it always has, on those same 
renewable and non-renewable assets: timber, minerals, agriculture, 
recreation. And Montanans have not benefitted from recent economic 
expansions the way other states have. In fact Montana's economic 
picture, in the light of depressed prices for raw materials worldwide, 
successive years of drought, and declining population, can seem rather 
dim. 

In spite of~or perhaps because of—such grim realities, arts and 
culture in the state can flourish: not by accident, but because 
Montanans insist. This state is one of the few in the VYest which allows 
counties a permissive mill levy specifically to support museums and 
visual arts centers. Montana also has dedicated part of its coal tax 
revenue to a Cultural Trust which supports museums, arts organizations, 
and other jewels of the state's culture. The trust has survived even in 
the midst of state budget crises. Montana administers its own 
farsighted challenge grant program to encourage arts and cultural 
endowments. And from the state to the local level, from public 
agencies to private organizations, Montanans have recognized the 
importance of tourism to the state's economy — and the importance of 
arts and cultural facilities such as museums to tourism. A decade ago, 
many private contributions to cultural facilities flowed predominantly 
out-of-state. Today, as Montanans recognize the legitimacy and even 
prestige of their own artists and museums, that current of 
contributions has reversed dramatically:- not only do resident donors 
keep more of their dollars at home, but Montana—which often feels more 
like a colony than a state— is actually attracting sizeable donations 
from the outside world. 

You heard the impressive statistic that Montana contains 175 
museums. Of course, the proliferation of museums doesn't necessarily 
reflect quality. In fact, in urban contexts, a multiplicity of small, 
ineffectual, "attic* museums may actually inhibit quality by thinning 
the available resources. But Montana's geography and demographics 
distinguish it from urban states. Unlike urban states, where dense 
population can support great, independent, *"ralized cultural 
facilities such as museums, Montana's rural cnaracter demands 
facilities scaled to the areas they serve. And like other Western 
states, our widely distributed population demands widely dispersed 
facilities that cooperate and rely heavily on touring exhibits. 
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Why do Montana artists seem so prominent, so influential, not just 
here but nationally and internationally'> l/hy did Richard Andrews 
visual arts program director of the NEA, recently announce that Montana 
collects more artist fellowships per capita than any other state-^ Why 
did Charlotta Kotik, curator of contemporary art at the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art, tell the Wall Street Journal m 1985, "My mam consideration. 
Of course, is the quality of art.... Especially m Montana, I don't 
know why, but I saw such wonderful work there "? 

The answer, I think, lies in the very dispersal that seems at first 
to disqualify Montana for success. I know of no other state m the west 
that boasts comparable numbers of convnunity and regional visual art 
centers, sotne 22 across the state. Montana, m effect, cultivates its 
visual artists with a system of "farm club" museums/visual art centers 
much as a major league baseball team cultivates promising young 
athletes with its minor league franchises. Budding artists find 
Montana's network of visual art centers a receptive, fertile and 
rewarding forum where they can earn recognition and respect from 
professional staffs and loyal audiences. Here, far away from the 
distractions and the pressures of urban life, Montana's young artists 
discover each other, nourish each other and ignite imaginations. 

Montana's unique network of visual art centers fmds counterparts m 
statewide networks of dance, theatre, performing arts, and other 
presenters. All of them, forced by scant resources to seek efficiencies 
of scale, pool their resources to share expertise, block-book tour* 
and generate their own exhibits of Montana artists. The Montana Art 
Gallery Directors Association, for instance, documented savings of 
$31,000 last year alone through cooperative bookings and exhibits. 
Cultural facilities m Montana, like artists m Montana, depend on each 
other, reinforce each other, and realize m each other a synergy which 
creates culture greater than the sum of its parts. 

Montana's "farm club* networks, however, confront increasingly 
difficult challenges. As the cost of traveling exhibitions increases, 
the variety and quality of those exhibitions which Montana can afford 
decreases. As the state's budget crisis worsens, as property values 
decline m the face of a property-tax freeze, more and more counties 
look to their permissive mill levies for relief. 

In 1982, the Montana Arts Council's research forecast a oendmg 
financial crisis for the state's museums and other cultural facilities. 
By 1985 that forecast began to prove correct, as overall funding for 
those facilities fell short of overall expenses for the first time m 
decades. The crisis worsened: local government support of county art 
centers, for example, plunged approximately 14.5 percent between fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987, another 12.3 percent between fiscal years 1987 and 
1988, and the Council projects an additional 15.4 percent decrease m 
fiscal year 1989 as the erosion m funding quickens. In ig87, 23 
Montana counties funded local cultural mstititutions with more than $1 
million in mill-levy receipcs; by 1939, those figures had fallen to 18 
counties providing only $550,000. Not surprisingly, 1988 saw 
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approximately one-third of the state's museum directors leave their 
dobs. 

Montana's museums are particularly vulnerable to funding cuts. 
Unlike major institutions, which can acces a variety of funding 
sources, rural museums must rely almost exclusively on local support. 
Similarly, rural cooperative associations must themselves rely on few 
funding sources. For example, when the Art Museum Association of 
America (formerly the Western Association of Art Museums) priced their 
exhibitions far beyond the budgets of Montana museums, the western 
States Arts Federation had to intervene with its own program of 
exhibition support. $1,000 grants to visual art centers which exhibit 
works by the Federation's fellowship winners. The Montana Art Gallery 
Directors Association, ineligible for NEA funding, receives its major 
grant support through the Montana Arts Council: morts than $128. O&O 
directly from the Council since 1984. more than $200,000 from the 
Council and Cultural Trust combined, more funds than any single museum 
during that period. In short. Montana's rural museums and the unique, 
few networks which serve them need more partners. 

Montana and the Montana Arts Council devote major portions of their 
limited resources to museums. Since its inception in 1969, the Council 
has awarded $504,327 in grants to museums, or 21 percent of its total 
grants ($2,393,362). Since its creation by statute in 1982. the state's 
Cultural Trust has awarded $1,/72.906 in grants to museums, or 32 
percent of its total prants ($5,517,131). That combined support infused 
62 Montana museums and historic pre«iervation projects with $2,277,233. 

Specific Council programs, too, target Montana's museums. At the 
Council's urging, the state legislature established endowment grants 
which, by 1991, will total $2.5 million, and six of the 20 
organizations benefitting from those endowments will be museums. The 
Council's new special projects grants category, designed specifically 
for rural communities and featuring simplified application forms, is 
already benefitting rural facilities like the Wibaux County and Huntley 
Project museums. The Council's new S.O.S. program, which ties emergency 
grants to technical assistance, will administer first aid to museums 
with critical problems. Unique pilot projects such as the Council's 
Helena Kon-Profit Investment Group will serve as models for rural 
museums and other organizations on how to pool their short-term cash 
and earn interest rates 1*2 percent higher than they could earn 
individually. Through underwriting assistance, the Council helps 
museums in small communities— which often constitute the only cultural 
facilities In their communities— to sponsor performing arts events. Ana 
the Council's Montana Folklife Program has contributed extensively to 
the Ninemile Primitive Skills Center and museum in Missoula. 

In addition to its own specific programs, the Council addresses the 
needs of Montana's rural museums and the fundraising nightmares they 
face by vigorously promoting cultural tourism, marketing, group sales, 
non-profit incubators, and computer networking. The Council helped 
establish the Montana Community Foundation, which can manage non-profit 
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endowments and award direct grants to museums and other facilities, 
thereby becoming eligible for the NEA's expansion arts foundation 
funding. Yet neither the state nor the Montana Arts Council can supply 
what Montana's museums most desperately need: the kind of sizeable, 
dependable, practical exhibit subsidies that only the NEA can provitfe. 

Thanks to encouragement from this Congressional subconinittee, the 
NEA has already made major strides in addressing the general needs of 
rural conwunities. This morning, thanks to your invitation, Montana's 
museums and other cultural facilities look to you for help in specific 
areas. 

First, Montana's rural museums desperately need access to more 
original world-class art. It's not enough to create and tour works of 
Montana artists. Montanans need end deserve the stimulation of 
original, historic collections and cutting-edge contemporary work. Even 
a less-significant Rembrandt or Picasso that attracts little notice in 
larger institutions could electrify and energize rural coTCTunities 
through its sheer authencicity. Obviously, rural museums cannot afford 
or provide the kind of safeguards such masterpieces require. But 
insurance costs could be mitigated by a federal indemnity program such 
as the one created in 1975 to insure international exhibits. And years 
ago, the NEA explored the concept of encasing valuable collections in 
their own individual, protective, climate-controlled environments to 
make them more -nobile. The NEA abandoned the idea as too unwieldy and 
expensive. Certainly it was— on the grand scale the NEA envisioned at 
the time. But if, instead of extensive collections designed to tour 
urban institutions, an exhibit consists of a single masterpiece in its 
one protective high-tech "envelope," then the concept hecomes both 
practical and cost-effective, at least for rural museums. 

Second, Montana's rural museums need the special support of the 
Institute of Museum Services. The IMS program already understands and 
responds to the needs of rural museums. For example, the IMS uses 
directors of small museums to review grant applications from other 
small museums. But Montana's rural museums need specially targeted 
funds from the imS for operating support of emerging institutions. Too 
often, traditional grant processes penalize Montana's unique network of 
museums by favoring individual, independent, self-suff icient~in other 
words, urban— institutions. The IMS with expanded funding categories 
for associations like maGDa could defray some of the costs of 
cooperative efforts like block-booking. 

Third, Montana's museums would benefit from a program encouraging 
structured relationships with larger, wealthier museums. With grant 
incentives, a Montana museum might entice a mentor museum to share a 
variety of resources, from small exhibitions to staff training to 
video-disk access to major collections. For example, urban museums 
regularly publish excellent catalogs in conjunction with a major 
exhibit. For very little additional cost, those museums might print 
additional copies of such catalogs and distribute them to rural museums 
which could never hoft the exhibit itself. There are apparently 
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p«r«ll«ls for such mentor relationships In grants given by the National 
Science Foundation. Whatever the model, however, these and host of 
other exciting possibilities will mdterlallze only when major 
Institutions fin*! it In their own Interest to cooperate with rural 
colleagues. 

Fourth and finally, Montana and other states with significant rural 
populations would benefit substantially from a salarleo rural arts 
advocate within the NEA patterned on the Office of Special 
Constituencies specialist who currently provides tec ical assistance 
to the Endowment on disability issues. A rural arts advocate could 
consult and educate program directors, panels, and grant applicants. He 
or she could document and publicize exemplary rural arts projects. Host 
importantly, he or she could lobby effectively for Increased grant 
funds targeting rural areas or rural arts activities. 

Hr. Chairman, ir«mbers of ti * subcomnlttee, I thank you for your 
attention. 



Mr. David E. Nelson 

Executive Director 

Montana Arts Council 

48 North Last Chance Culch 

New York Block 

Helena, MT 59620 
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Chairman WiLUAMS. Thank you so much, each of you. 
Let me ask a couple of questions, and then to my colleagues for 
any questions they may have. cagues lor 

tn^OT.?i;f suggest any specific changes in the Endowment 
to the Humaniti^ that might assist in the assistance which the 
Endowment provides to museums large and small' 

th^l^^T^l''-^^^- ^ *^'"u^' CV>ngressman. that an initiative on 
the part of the Endowment that would make fellowships available 

wo,drTh1?'?f^'°r^'j institutions of a Vtate which 

would u.able them to do the necessary research on those institu- 
tions collections and would also perhajs involve some oSreach to 
the smaller museums would be useful "cai,H tu 

kntL^H^"!;-*?^ ^^"T^ Endowment to the Humanities, as you 
know, does give a number of differe-.t kinds of fellowship. They 

fn .Mw"^"'^^^*?'"'^*^ academicc in the humanities who work 
m colleges and universities. 

Yet a nuniber of museum professionals are also extremely knowl- 
edgec .e hisvorians anthropologists or other sp<«:iahsts in the hu- 
milities. They teach the public humanities, but that kind of a spt 
the part of the Endowment. I think, would be ve^r 
useful, particularly if tied to some outreach activity ^ 

fli^^l^"^^^^- ^i.*^ '■^e^'"*^ ^ the Endowment for 

the Arts, do you see pr.y specific changes that might result in 
better service from the endowments to our museums' 

thJ^PnH™'/^-!*^'"'' ^^^"^ « number' of things that 
voM the aggregate does an impressive job on. but 

n?,l^ '"f ^P**^'^"^ f ^?s- f"*"" instance, having served on a 
'"y^T P^"^'^' ^ '^n°* there is a considerable bias 
against infrastructure supports th.H are in place. As I understand 
Ii.'JkSI'^ all the money to the museum, and they are to soend it 
the best way they know how. . 
*o JI* a5 o ^1 they learned out here that something like the Mon- 
lf^« l^J'f Directors Association, simply has no place to go. 

. P'^'^^ ^ i"^^* '^-^ney to see that museums and 

other centers have access to art. 

One of the things I think might be considered is an international 
advocate endowment for rural issues. You Probably havrsin in a 
SfheThfv"'"'^^ ?7 ^^"^ " advocate'ihere! and b^? 

thflt^ thS «Hvlf f^^ °^ money and as grants come in that concern 
S «nH „vc^<K '"^ that,.panel or that area, chats with 
them and says, If you put in a little money, I'll put in a little 
money, and some things will happen." ^ 
. If a person like that could t xolain different special circumstances 

Bu^ golly, that grant and that money would really make the differ- 

^ ask the same question with 

S ®^ the endowments or museum services You made a 
couple of recommendations, but as an afterthought, do you want tC 

llSSdKVet^^^^^^^^^^ - - 

endowSeTikr'SlN.s!'"'^'' "'^^ * - the 
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First of all, it is a wonderful program, and it is obviously provid- 
ing service that the other two major endowments are not and that 
being the general operating support. 

I think, too, what might be looked at is the same type of a possi- 
bility of having qualified affinity groups be able to get grants rep- 
resenting a number of museums. 

As we mentioned, using the New York State— of course, there 
the New York Historical Association was the grantee. They got the 
grant, and they then administered it into six regionals, so could an 
organization like MAGDA or MAM get a grart? I think that would 
help. 

As far as the special needs of small museums, I don't want to 
give the impression that the proposals need to be weakened or that 
the guidelines need to be completely dropoed. I don't mean that. 

I do mean if it is possible to look at that and see if there is a 
category that the small museums migl:t be able to apply to better. 
Not to drop the standard so that anybody who calls themself a 
museum can get a grant without a question, but that we are just 
careful to make sure that we are giving the broadest possible group 
access to the funding, and I guess the last thing is to increase the 
budget. 

Chairman Williams. A considerable silence when you said that. 
You, as I understand it, you have been a reviewer of IMS in your 
review system? 

Mr. Hardin. That is correct. 

Chairman Wiluams. As you recall, when we last revised all of 
these programs, we made an effort particularly in IMS to be sure 
that the peer review process was equitable. How did we do? 

Mr. Hardin. I think on the whole it is a very equitable system. I 
am yeiy impressed with it. 

^t's frustrating because again, on the monetary issues, there is a 
lot of people in there who will say, "It is time to have the annual 
snipe hunt. I will submit an application to the IMS, but when you 
look at it anymore, it is an annual snipe hunt.'' 

That is from people who desperately needed money that year, 
and it didn t come in because they didn't get the grant. But I think 
the positive aspect is the proposal itself is a very positive experi- 
ence, because it forces you to look at your institution. Even if you 
don t get the money, you answer some hard questions about what 
are you doing. How do you care for your collections? What are your 
long-range plans? 

It makes you really write it down and look at it and say, "My 
gosh, I am kind of weak in that area. We should improve this." 

I think the process of getting the peer reviews is very helpful, so 
I think m my overall observations, the program does work. 

I think the application is very clear. The guidelines are very 
clear. The main frustration people experience is that it is so popu- 
lar and so highly competitive that you can sometimes apply several 
years m a row and not get the funds. 

But I think that is not because there is something wrong with 
the system. It is iust a problem with how many dollars are avail- 
able and everybody needs that help. 

I think that the best part about it, again, is that it is providing a 
service that is desperately needed, and as the figures show, almost 
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a million of our million five in money that came from the federal 
government was from IMS and for operational support. I think 
that that really says it all. 

It is a program we desperately need in Montana. It's a program 
we desperately need all across the country, so we are very hopeful 
that it will continue to be a very thriving agency. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. You were so thorough and did such a good job, as 
questions arose in my mind, you moved on and answered them. 
Mr. Hardin. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. You answered them in many cases, however, just 
generally and I want to get more specific. 

My basic point relates to the statement that you made a minute 
ago when you said of course last, but not least, is funding. You 
need more money. 

We need to begin by getting more money into this process. The 
figure that you gave over a 10-year period was 1.5 million dollars, I 
tmnk. 

Mr. Hardin. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. You indicated that it would not be there if the feder- 
al initiative were not there, and we are glad to have the federal 
initiative. But it is such a tiny amount of the money when you 
compare that to modern costs of doing anything, you know, and it 
is important to stop and consider the fact that a B-1 bomber costs 
200, 250 million dollars; and a nuclear aircraft carrier costs 3.5 bil- 
lion dollars; and a submarine between nine hundred million and a 
billion. 

There was a time in this country when these costs for weapons 
systems would have been out of the question. You know, even 
though World War II involved a lot modem technology, it didn't 
involve weapons of that kind. It was in the 1950s that people got 
together and military industrial complexes — and I don t want to 
get into the pros and cons of that, but they sold the Congress, the 
Administration and the American people on the idea that these 
high weapons costs were necessary. 

We would not have dreamed of spending 3.5 billion dollars for 
any kind of aircraft carrier in World War II, but people close to the 
situation have made a quantum leap in making the American 
people undei-stand that weapons systems are going to cost that 
much— nuclear complexity, et cetera 

I think we have to look at the investments that we are making 
here, the museums and libraries and cultural activities and decide 
to make, try to make the quantum leap and make the American 
people understand that these are investments. 

You can say that much about weapon systems because they can't 
really— they protect all of us long term, but they cannot yield the 
kind of return that the Museum of the Rockies can yield immedi- 
ately. 

When I looked at that facility that opened this momir saw 
all those kids, I thought of what it will add in terms of Ion .y, in 
terms of the life of the parents to have a place like this u take 
kids to. 

I have three kids. I live near the Brooklyn Museum a id the Bo- 
tanical Garden, and when you are in the corner, you take them. 
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So it just adds longevity to their lives, not only on a knowledge 
basis, but over the years, many, many years. It costs only five mil- 
lion dollars. That is a lot of money, and I am sure for the people 
who raised the money, it was a lot. But it is a tiny amount com- 
pared to modem costs, so we need to begin to think in terms of 
making that leap, not all at once, maybe, but little by little. 

Some of the things that you said, Ms. Kingsland, that could be 
done, I would like to see you cost them out in terms of what it 
would cost. You gave an impressive list of the kinds of things that 
could be done, and some of the costs of those may be too great, but 
let's see what it would cost. 

When you talked about some of these things that were given up, 
you made a note of traveling exhibitions, llie Brookl}^ Museum, 
which people don't know is one of the largest and one of the most 
famous art museums in the world, they get traveling exhibits, 
mega million dollar treasures like the King Tut exhibit and Van 
Goghs, and they are very popular. And they travel only to big 
cities that can afford them. 

I know it may be out of the question for some of those museums, 
but there must be the equivalent of that at some other level of 
traveling exhibitions that everybody would benefit from greatly. 

You mentioned that you once thought of doing that, and it cost 
too much; but what was too much? I would like to kiiow what was 
too much to be able to from a national level move to produce that 
kind of service which would benefit museums across the country. 

Mr. Nelson. Part of— quarter, half a tank, I would imagine. 

Mr. Owens. That is not that much, and I know there is a deficit, 
and I am aware of that deficit, but let's step back and try to under- 
stand the messages being spoken in lai^e quantities, that you can 
never balance it off* if the needs of other activities are not stated 
clearly and forcefully, and the needs of education and the needs of 
cultural institutions need to be stated more forcefully and quanti- 
fied. 

What would you do with more money if you had it? I think you 
asked that question. Then you began to spell it out in your testimo- 
ny. That is a question I hope you would answer in writing and 
submit it to us, understanding that it might go nowhere, but it cer- 
tainly opens up opportunities for us to begin to talk more forcefully 
about the kinds of things that could be done. 

It just happened that I heard the story on television of the young 
two-year-old that wandered from home, fell down a mineshaft. It 
was indicated in that that there was mineshafts all over the place. 
That wasn't Montana? 

[Member of audience]: Colorado. 

Mr. Owens. I understand. 

Well, you have some museums of mines, mine shafts, don't you? 
Mine shafts have always frightened and fascinated me. I have 
always wanted to go and see one. 

[Member of audience]: Take him over there, Pat. 

Mr. Owens. There are numerous kinds of things that can be 
done and certainly would benefit us greatly and that would cost, 
relatively speaking, very small amounts of money, but I would like 
to know from you what you would do with more money if you had 
it 
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You don't have to answer now, but quantify it in writing. 

Mrs. LowEY. I was particularly interested in that traveling 
museum also, and I just wonder if there is anything like that in 
this country, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. rJELSON. The only thing that has existed for a good many 
years is a thing that is called "art train" out of Michigan, and that 
has endured — it has been expensive. It has not proliferated. 

Many states will have a van that moves out, that type of thing, 
but I do think that we are a little shy of using the kind of technolo- 
gy we have that can make sure that something isn't at risk, but 
that can get out and among the country, and I think that there 
needs to be some financial incentive to do that. 

I think a good conservative museum person wouldn't dare move 
their collection unless they were assured of its safety. 

I think that those can be accomplished, and certainly if a man 
can live in space, w^ can certainly travel art around without risk- 
ing it in undue ways. So, no, there are not great dreams that are in 
existence right now, but we can come up with some. 

Mrs. LowEY. I would like that, and one of the things I learned 
working in New York state for more than 12 years was you look 
and see what is in vogue and what the people want and develop 
your art theory according to what is wanted out there. I think 
about the President being the education President, and I think of 
Barbara Bush focusing on illiteracy. 

Maybe if we can send some great exhibits around the country, 
this would tie in with their focus, so that it is something that could 
be done. And art, as we all agree, is an investment ar.d an educa- 
tion for our youth, and if we can tie in some kind of traveling ex- 
hibit to the priorities of our President, perhaps we can get the 
funds. It is such a small amount. 

Mr. Owens used the example here of those $18 billion subma- 
rines and aircraft carrier groups. We have all got to be strong, but 
the government could do without one of those and think what $18 
billion would do for Montana and others across the nation. 

So I am particularly interested in that proposal. Perhaps you can 
furnish us both v/ith specifics and with a ^'ision as to what the first 
traveling show would deal with. Perhaps you can tie it up with 
some historical moment that is coming up in the next year or two 
years or five years, however long it would be. 

Ms. Kingsland, when you say, ''What will I do v/hen I grow upr\ 
I couldn't help but think you never grow up, but you are grown up. 
Isn't it interesting when we are having fun and when we are enjoy- 
mg what we are doinR, someti^nes we feel j>*uilty, don't we, and we 
say, I should be doing something more ser?ous." 

Well, I think the arts are ^ erious and i\ j give us joy an d they 
give us happiness, but they are also a /ery basic part of our soc»aly 
and our culture. So if you frel child-like, may you never grow up, 
and I think it was worth just comir ^ere to Montana to hear the 
testimony of all three of you 

Mr. Hardin, I was particularly interested in your tes*.mony. 
When you talked about tl^ . kinds of new pr igrams, that are geared 
more specifically to the needs and realities of {hkt small mr-^imis^ t 
wonder if there are any specifics that you can offer as that we can 
build upon? 
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What kinds of programs do you think would work for you that 
are not in existence right now? 

Mr. Hardin. I think partially, as I explained earlier, not trying 
to lower It so that every single museum gets an IMS grant regard- 
less of what they would be using it for. 

I think what would benefit a lot of the small museums in the 
state the opportunity to access information. I think a lot of what 
we are getting at is, we look at their statistics, and if we could do 
something like the New York State Historical Association did, 
where they said, "Let's try and reach more than just one museum 
with a conservator." Let s try to do the thing, as we mentioned, 
with traveling exhibits, with traveling education so that more of 
the expertise is getting around. I think that all of my colleagues 
would agree it is not working. That is the more important. 

So if there is anything that could be done to encourage that, and 
n that included state atfinity groups, for example, the Montana 
Histoncal Society every year has the Montana Historical Confer- 
ence that brings everyone together. 

The state-based agencies help support, and it is 5^ chance for 
small museums, history buffs and academicians and other people to 
get together and talk about the state's history, and that is just with 
your example of something that has far-reaching consequences. 

Those dollars go a long way, and if IMS could look, if there is 
something in their overall program, for example, a training compo- 

^nt which doesn't really exist right now, that would be something 
that I could see would be addressing the needs in the small 
museum. 

As a reviewer, I have also looked at proposals from very small 
museums that weren't really ready to submit. So I feel that an- 
other positive angle with the peer review is that peers generally 
will look at it and write back, '^No, I am sorry. This is not what we 
had in mind. Why don't you ask if there is another museum you 
could consult with?" 

We don't want to encourage the random proliferation of new mu- 
seums because we realize resources everywhere, whether in New 
York or whether here, are limited. You can over-extend yourself 
very easily. 

I got a call from a small community that wants to set up a cen- 
tennial museum in a city iu Montana that already has two muse- 
uxps. Their museum was going to deal with the history of that town 
specifically. 

So the first recommendation was, "Have you consulted with 
these other two museums? Would it be possible to work with them 
in collaboration?" 

I think a lot of people are doing that now, so we are not just 
saying, "Oh, great. It is a free country. Set up a museum. You got a 
building. Good luck to you. We will see you later," because there is 
also a feeling that you don't want people to fail, and we don't want 
a bad museum. 

You don't want people to go in and it has not been dusted. There 
IS nobody to talk to. The objects are appended to walls with nails 
and not properly conserved. All of us are concerned that the muse- 
ums in the country, and especially in Montana, remain a high 
quality. 
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The IMS is doing the most that probably any cf the three sup- 
port groups are in providing that general operating support and 
also ha\ ing very strict rules on who is qualified to apply. Is it possi- 
ble to extend that support to an affinity group that would be able 
to help reach more museums or to make it possible for an organiza- 
tion like the Montana Historical Society to get the funding which 
it could then distribute on a wider basis? 

The same with the endowments. If NEH or NEA had a compo- 
nent that one large organization under the state could receive and 
distribute, like the New York Historical Association, I think that 
would at this point be a basic recommendation. 

Again, I don't have a dollar amount that we would need, but 
like 

Mrs. LowEY. I imagine that would serve for assistance in grart 
writing, too. 
Mr. Hardin. Absolutely. 

Mrs. LowEY. It's such a major problem. We see this in New York, 
too. with all the organizations that exist, including small and even 
larger museums Small non-profit groups everywhere complain 
that they spend all their time on paperwork and don't ha\3 the 
staff necessary to actually write that proposal to get the money. In- 
stead of serving their constituency, they are spending all their time 
writing their proposal. 

So perhaps that would help, too, if you can give us the numbers. 
I think that would be tremendously helpful. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hardin. Certainly. 

Chairman Wiluams. Major? 

Mr. Owens. I just have one question I forgot to ask. If it takes 
too much time to answer, you can also submit it in writing. 

On the discretionary grants, I have been studying the discetion- 
ary grants that go into New York City, and I have been very upset 
by the fact that areas that need them the most are the last ones to 
get them. 

Those that need them the ieast have the knowledge, the staff, 
whatever it takes to get them. They have the grantsmanship, the 
grant expertise to apply for the grants and to get t'.iem, so that the 
rich get richer and the people who need them most don't get them. 

In this area, would it be wise to consider some other way of han- 
dling—and I know discretionary funding is important because inno- 
vative programs, special programs, a number of things that you 
can do there, that create a cutting edge for whatever area you are 
working in— in this case in the arts or the humanities— would it be 
served just as well if there was some other system for all bona fide, 
certified contenders to distribute them another way, by lottery, for 
example? And those who won one year can't apply in a circle of 
three or five years? 

Maybe in blocks to states, or a trust in one state wherein innova- 
tive programs in one area v/ould be applicable to enough places in 
the country ixs a whole for something good to come out of this? 

We have to come up with some other way because the present 
system, as I say, before us, isn't getting it done, and I think it is 
the case oi* every indication I have seen from the study. 
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So I am not so sure it is doing what it should be in the case of 
the arts, where the little guys that need it most and would benefit 
most have the wherewithal to make the applications. 

Mr. Hardin. My experience has been predominantly with IMS, 
so probably one of my colleagues could comment more on the En- 
dowment, 

With IMS there has been that kind of talk. Should we— what 
could we do against the snipe hunt remark that I mentioned, but I 
think that the positive aspects of the peer review are such that the 
good points are that every year it is a new round of competition or 
it is a new round of reviewers of those requests. 

Mi. Owens. Peer review is good for those who get the applica':ion 
in. 

Mr. Hardin. That is true, but it is also good for the people since 
it is a different reviewer. What is written and looks good one year 
to one peer, he might look at that and say, "It looks hke they have 
already been getting the funds," and that isn't really the question. 

I think rather than a lottery, which I think would be frustrating 
and so random, it would be hard to keep people interested in apply- 
ing if it seems ioo random. I think personally 1 would be moie in 
favor of having some sort of a limitation. 

You can give the grant a couple of years in a row, and then you 
have to sit out fo\ a year. Like serving on a board and you can 
serve for three years in a row and then have to sit off for a year, 
but being eligible to be back, and that would be a possibility. 

I am sure other institutions and museums would have comments 
on that, too. It seems like something like that wouM prevont some- 
one getting too dependent on— whether it is NEA, NEH or IMS. 
We all know of organizations that start getting grants and then 't 
seems like it is just "My grant. I am going to get this no matter 
what." 

I don't mean to imply that good work shouldn't be rewarded, but 
as I understand the purpose of the Endovmients and IMS, it is not 
10 reward only the ones that are best, but it is— but it is to give 
Other people a chance to work our way up. 

I think with Montana you have to remember that a lar'^e 
nuniber of the institutions are developing institutions. We are aot 
dealing with too many organizations in the state that are over 20 
years old. 

In our instance in Missoula, we need to get our collection catalo- 
gued. It is like having a library. If it is not catalogued— we have 
lots of books and I will refer to it as a library— a lot of books. 

You can't get to them exactly. We know they are there. Trust us, 
but we can't put our finger on them ai d that is frustrating for the 
public. 

Museums ideally should be like a good library. In fact, libraries 
were the beginning of museums if you go back in history, so you 
should be able to get a number on every object, know where it 
came from and where it is. That is a basic museum service that 
IMS can help provide, and I think the other agencies can, too. 

Well, it shouldn't be that an organization that needs to get their 
collection catalogued can never ever break through that upper 
crust because the peoi^Ie who have already got their collections ca- 
talogued have alrec.dy done that, so you, as IMS reviewers, think 
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they are doing everything right, so how can you not give them the 
grant for the sixth year in a row? 

I think that is the one part of IMS that I would like someone to 
look into, but as far as the peer review, as far as the proposal, and 
what's contained in it, it is a very good tool, and as a reviewer, it is 
a very helpful type of a process, and I feel when I read the proposal 
I know enough information, if they have adequately filled it out, to 
give them a reasonable evaluation, and I haven't felt the same 
looking at some of the other guidelines. 

So I think that IMS is very well-constructed on that line. I hopo 
that answers your question. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Chairman Wiluams. The discussion got around to funding, as it 
always does in any hearing, I think, in Congress. It has been an 
interesting decade with regard to funding; increases in spending for 
some programs, decreases in others; increases in taxes for some 
folks, decreases for others. 

AH the while, the deficit has been growing like no other time in 
history with the exception of a short period during World War IL 

It has not been a particularly good decade for either of the En- 
dowments. With regard to the Endowments for the Arts, we are 
just novv with regard to appropriations back to where we were at 
the beginning of the decade, so we experienced cuts and yet the 
deficit grew. 

With regard to the Endowment tor the Humanities, we are not 
yet back, don't expect to be for another year or two to where we 
were at the beginning of the decade. And yet the deficit has grown. 

We have unprecedented numbers of homeless families, families 
living on heating grates within the shadows of the United States 
Capitol dome, because we cut housing to the poor by 65 percent in 
this decade. And yet the deficit grew. And one could go on with 
that. 

Let me summarize it by saying that if it is going to be different 
in the next decade, then there are going to have to be some 
changes that I am very sorry to say I don't see coming after six 
years on the House Budget Committee. 

For example, let me tell you what v/e learned in our budget hear- 
ing held yesterday in Missoula. The definition of flexible freeze in 
the Bush budget came clear. Flexible freeze is this: $10 billion addi- 
tional are being asked for the Pentagon, and domestic spending, in- 
cluding the three programs we are talking about here today, are 
going to be cut by $9 billion. 

That sounds more like a flexible squeeze than freeze to me. And 
yet the deficit keeps growing. Maybe we are investing as a public 
in the wrong things during this decade. 

Well, you three have been very helpful to us, and we are very, 
very appreciative of your counsel and the advice, and if you could 
put together some additional information as requested by my two 
colleagues and send it on to our subcommittee, we would appreci- 
ate it a great deal. 

Now let me break for two or three minutes here while you rest. 

[Recess] 
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Chairman Williams. We will ask the witnesses from the second 
panel to come to this table on my left rather than the other one, 
and, Donna, you are in the middle and, Bruce, you are on that end. 

I appreciate the three of you responding to our call to be wit- 
nesses at this panel. 

Michael Hager, we say not without some sadness, is the former 
Director of the Museum of the Rockies. I benefit some, I suppose, 
in that, because Michael has moved closer to Washington, D.C. 
with the Virginia Museum of Natural History— where did you tell 
me — Martinsville, Virginia? 

Michael, why don't we begin with you? We are delighted you are 
back with us and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL W. HAGER, FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE 
MUSEUM OF THE ROCKIES 

Mr. Hager. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Owens, Congresswoman 
Lowey, the new Museum of the Rockies was dedicated this morn- 
ing, and with it programs, facilities and cultural and educational 
opportunities not offered here in Montana before. 

It is a regional museum of international reputation, but it has 
not always been so. Just 10 short years ago, it was essentially a 
local museum with plans to serve the region but with few resources 
available to it 

The development of the Museum of the Rockies, I believe, pro- 
vides an excellent case study with regard to the role of federal sup- 
port in the development of that museum. 

In 1978, the Museum of the Rockies had an annual budget of 
$89,500, three staff members— myself as director, a secretary and a 
carpenter— and it served about 10,000 visitors a year. 

It was located in a new 32,000-square-foot building which had 
been built with private funds, and it had come from a Quonset hut 
in a barn to reach those new facilities. The museum had tremen- 
dous potential, but we simply c^uld not raise our sights because of 
pressing financial matters. 

Collections are the core of a museum, and without proper stor- 
age, professional knowledge and professional care, a museum 
cannot hope to become a professional organization. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to raise private support for collections, care and maintenance. 

We received our first Institiite of Museum Services General 
Operational Support Grant of $8,000 in 1978 to hire our first 
museum registrar and begin a 10-year process of collections im- 
provements that today would be the envy of most museums. 

In fact, the Museum of the Rockies has received $448,00 in gener- 
al operational support and $21,000 in conservation grants, and all 
of it has gone to where it was needed most. 

That kind of unrestricted support has allowed us to pursue our 
long-term goals and objectives in a planned, balanced and methodi- 
cal manner. With the professional care of collections, as well as an 
active exhibition program, came accreditation by the American As- 
sociation of Museums, and we were poised for a major expansion in 
facilities and programs. 
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Again, let me stress that it was just 10 short years ago that we 
had a very small budget. We were the small museum that vou 
were tallcing about 

Planning for a major expansion was made possible by a state 
coal tax grant of $110,000 for cultural and aesthetic projects. We 
dared to dream big and, in so doing, captured the imagination and 
support of mdividuals, foundations and corporations. 

A National Endowment for the Humanities Challenge Grant was 
an extremely important part of our early capital fundraising for fa- 
cility expansion. We were turned down in our first request, and we 
should have been because we were not properly prepared. We Wx.re 
over-ambitious, and I think we probably would not have met the 
challenge m that first round of applications. 

NEH and MCH staff worked with using the preparation of our 
next proposal, and we were successful in obtaining a $300,000 Chal- 
lenge Grant as well as raising the $900,000 match. 

During the same period of time, we received several MCH 
grante—that is Montana Committee for the Humanities— grants 
for highly-visible public programs which helped to generate excite- 
ment and genuine support for future programs. 

NEH support over the past 10 years has totalled $369,000, and it 
has been used mostly for public programs and program endow- 
ment. 

In 1982, our program of paleontological renearch was given a tre- 
w^v^ItSI^? w^^^ '"^^ dinosaur work of Jack Homer and a 

MONTS ^ant of $15,000. MONTS-Montanans on a New Track for 
Science— IS a joint National Science Foundation and State of Mon- 
tana program of support for promising research projects. 

That results of that grant were wildly successful, and three addi- 
tional Science Foundation grants brings the total NSF support over 
the past seven years to $358,000. 

In addition to the federal agencies already mentioned, this 
museum has received $34,000 from Title I higher education 
gja'its— that was the early program Title I— and $19,000 in Bureau 
ot L^Pd Management contracts for basically historical archaeologi- 
cal work. 

"^'he Scate of Montana has also helped with coal tax support, 
otHt^ historical preservation, office support and centennial project 
support. We have not received NEA support primarily because the 
lauJity and the programs of the past were not appropriate. 

However, with the new facility, and new interests and programs 
ot art exhibition and education, we will soon seek NEA support 
and believe we will bu competitive. 

To summarize then, over the past 10 years, the Museum of the 
Rockies has received $1.2 million in federal project and grant sup- 
port, and $148,000 in state project support as well as annual oper- 
ational support of approximately $200,000 per year through Mon- 
tana State University. 

IMS funding has been applied to collections care and manage- 
ment NEH to programs and endowment, and National Science 
i<oundation support to research. Federal and state support has al 
lowed us to take care of basic needs, such as collections care, r r 
searcii and educational programs, and to create the excitement nec- 
essary to attract private support. 
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Oyer the past five years, we have raised $7.2 million for the new 
facility, and we have raised approximately two-thirds of our annual 
operational expenses through earned income such as membership, 
donations, programs, fees and so on. We believe that the mix of fed- 
eral, state and private support is healthy and responsible. 

I would like to address my comments new to the administration 
of these federal programs. All of the programs are different in phi- 
losophy as well as administration and application procedure. 

Based on our experience, all are managed well, and we have ex- 
perienced absolutely no diffivulty with any of them, even though 
we have not always been successful in competition with others. 

We believe the differences in philosophy and administration of 
the programs are justified and have evolved to fit the need rather 
well 

I have been involved directly with the Institute for Museum 
Services General Operational Support program for six years— four 
years as field reviewer and two years on the GOS Review Commit- 
tee. With regard to that program, I would like to voice the follow- 
ing concerns. 

General Operational Support provide^ the best kind of support to 
all museums, large and small. However, more funding is needed for 
the program because too many qualified museums are not current- 
ly funded. 

I would like to diverge from my written comments here fo*- a 
minute to talk about small museums because it has come up and 
because they are very important to all of us. I would like to say 
that t'iere have been some comments made earlier and I just— I am 
afraid that the perception is wrong and I would like to clarify, if I 
might. 

First of all, there is already in existence an IMS professional 
services program that was just funded this year for organizations 
like the Montana Art Gallery Directors Association, and other as- 
sociations, but it has a very small amount of funding. So the pro- 
gram—that program does not exist. 

J would also like to point out that we were a small museum 
when we started receiving IMS funding, and small museums apply- 
ing for IMS grants are judged by fellow museum people in small 
museums of a similar discipline. 

The Metropolitan Museum does not review the grants for the 
Museum of the Rockies and organizations of similar size and simi- 
lar discipline, and there are four reviews, and in the case of proo- 
lem reviews, there is a fifth one by the Grants Review Committee. 

So I would like to point out that I think that IMS works excep- 
tionally well with regard to the evaluation of grant proposals. 

I would agree with other members of the panel that there is not 
enough money in that program, and sitting on the Grants Review 
Committee, it breaks my heart when I go down the list of museums 
that have made the cutoff, tha' have been judged, the scores 
ranked, the priorities given, ar^ look at the cutoff because the 
cutoff is absolutely arbitrary. 

It is- the cutoff is where the fuading runs out. And there are 
many extremely qualified museums, large and small, that do not 
receive funding because there 'sn't enoujh money available. 
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I \yould like to suggest that perhaps a small museum program be 
considered as a separate program and a separately-funded program 
of General Operational Support because it would, in fact, then 
meet the needs of the small museums. 

New guidelines could be written, simpler forms used, and then 
the whole pie, as it were, of IMS would be larger and would then 
serve all of the museums, large and small. 

I have diverged from my written testimony again. Let me say 
that the basic problem I see in the Institute of Museum Services, is 
that the funding is so small and the needs so great that many are 
not funded. 

There has been some pressure to change the General Operational 
Support review procedure to a panel review like NEH or NSF. 
Given the expense of the process and the small budget of IMS, I 
would recommend against that method, and in fact having been in- 
volved in the process, the field review process and the GOS Review 
Committee, I believe applicants to the General Operational Sup- 
port program are given the fairest possible review, regardless of ex- 
pense. 

The reauthorization language— as I understand, we are not pri- 
marily talking about funding today. We are primarily talking 
about reauthorization— couW be clarified, I think, on the IMS by 
removing the words "funding to museums" and leaving the words 
"for museum services" in Section 965[a], sentence two, so that 
future training programs could be added to the mission of the Insti- 
tute of Museum Services— future training programs for universi- 
ties, individuals or organizations, but the current language, I think, 
is restrictive in that regard. 

I would not like to see new programs added to the Institute of 
Museum Services that would dilute the already burdened General 
Operational Support fund, but there are new programs that could 
be added that Nvould serv^ the museum community very well, such 
as museum trainiag programs, and those are primarily offered by 
universities and by museum service organizations. 

Let me summarize then. Because of the total program of support 
from a variety of sources, we have dedicated today a new $9.5 mil- 
lion, 97,000-square-foot facility that will serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the Northern Rockies and literally reach out to 
millions throughout the world. 

Federal funding for museum general operational support, re- 
search, education, exhibitions and programs has been a major 
factor in our success to reach people in a very significant way. 

Thank you for your continued interest and support. I look for- 
ward to working with you on this most worth-A'hile program. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you, Mick. 

(The prepared statement of Michael Hager follows:] 
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MUSEUM OF THE ROCKIES 

— . 



April 1. \<)HU 



nic Honorable Pat Wiillams. Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Sub'CommJttee on Post-Sccondar>' education 
U S. House of Representatives 
616 Hou<;r QfTtcc MnlUJing 
Washington. D.C 20515 

Mr. Chairman: 

The new Museum of the RockJes was dedicated this 
morning and with it programs, facilities, and cultural and 
educational opporttinltles not offered here before. It is a 
regional museum of international reputation but it has not always 
been so. Just ten short years ago. it was essentially a local 
museum with plans to serve the region but few resources 
available to it. The development of tHe Museum of the F^ockics 
provides an excellent "case study" \i.lth regard to the role federal 
support has played in that development 

In 1978. the Museum of ;he Rockies had an annual budf^ct 
of $89,500. three staff members (Director, secretary, and 
carpenter), and it served about 10.000 visitors a year It was 
located in a new 32.000 square foo( building which had been 
built wlUi private funds, liie Museum had tremendous potential, 
but wc simply could not "raise our sights" because of pressing 
financial matters. 

Collections are the core of a museum and u.ithout proper 
storage. profession.il knowledge, and professional care, a 
museum cannot hope to reacli recognizable professional 
standards And yet. it's dlfflcult to raise private support for 
collections care and maintenance We received our first 
Institute of Museum Services General Operational Support Grant 
of $8,000 In 1978 to hire our first museum registrar and befim ix 
10-year process of collections improvements that todav would be 
the envy of most museums In f.ict. the Museum of the Rorkjcs 
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has received $348,861 in Genera! OperaUona! Support and 
$21,998 In ConservaUon grants and all of It has gone where it 
was needed most. That kind of unieslrlcted support has allowed 
us to pursue our long-term goals and obJecUves in a planned 
balanced, and methodical manner. With the professional care of 
collections, as u-ell as an active exhibiUon program, came 
accredltaUon by the American AssociaUon of Museums and we 
'vcre poised for a major expansion in facilities and programs. 

Planning for a major expansion was made possible by a 
state coal tax grant of $110,000 for Cultural and AesthcUc 
Projects. We "dared to dream big" and. in so doing, captured the 
Imagination and support of Individuals, foundations, and 
corporations A National Endowment For The Humanities 
Challenge Gran* was an extremely Important part of our early 
capital fund raising for facility expansion. Wc were turned down 
In our ft . request and. wc should have been because we were 
overly amblUous and were not well enough prepared to take on 
the Challenge. NEH and MCH staff worked with us on the 
preparauon of our next proposal and were were successful in 
obtaining a $300,000 Challenge Grant as Arell as raising the 
$900,000 match. During the same period of Ume. we -cceived 
several MCH grants for highly visible public programs which 
helped to generate excitement and genuine support for future 
programs. NEH support over the past ten years has totaled 
$369. 144 and H has been used mostly for public programs and 
program endoument. 

In 1982. our program of paleontological research was 
given a tremendous boost with the dinosaur work of Jack Horner 
and a MONTS Grant of $15,000. MONTS (Montanans on a New 
Ttack for Science) is a Jouit NaUonal Science FoundaUon/State 
of Montana program of support for promising research projects. 
The results of that grant were ulldly successful and three 
additional NaUonal Science Foundation Grants brings the total 
NSF support over the past sever years to $358,000. 

In addition to the Federal Agencies already mentioned 
this museum has receive? $34,428 from Title 1. Higher 
EducaUon Act grants and $iO 580 in Bureau of Land 
Management contracts. The State of Montana has also helped 
unth Coal Tax project support State Historical Preseivaiion 
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Office support, and CcPtennial Project support. We have not 
received NEA support primarily because the facility and 
programs of the past were not appropriate. However, with the 
new facility, and new interests and programs of art exJulhtion 
and education, we v^ll soon seek NEA support ^^n^^ u^.I -.c we 
will be competitive. 



To summarize, over the past ten years, the Museum of the 
Rockies has received $1,2 million in Federal Project and Grant 
Support and $148,618 in state project support, as well as annual 
operational support of approximately $200,000 per year through 
Montana State University, 'MS funding has been applied to 
collections care and educailon, NEH to programs and 
endowment, and NSF to research. Federal and state support has 
allowed us to take care of basic needs - collections care, 
research, and educational programs and to create the 
excitement necessary to attract private support. Over the past 
five years, we have raised $7.2 million for the new facility and we 
have raised approximately two-thirds of our annual operational 
expenses through earned income, membership, and donations. 
We believe that the mix of state, federal, and private support is 
healthy and responsible. 

I'd like to address my comments now to the 
admhiistraUon of these Federal programs. All of the programs 
are different In philosophy as well as administration and 
application procedur Based on our experience, all are 
managed well juid wv, have experienced absolutely no difficulty 
with any of them even though we have not always bten successful 
In competition with others. We believe the differences in the 
philosophy and administration of the programs are Justified and 
have evolved to fit the need rather well. 

1 have been involved directly with the IMS-GOS program 
for six years - four years as a field reviewer and two years on the 
COS Review Committee. With regard to that program, 1 would 
like to voice the following concerns: 

1) General Operational Support provides the best possible kind 
of support to aJl museums, large and small. However, more 
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funding is needed for the program because too many qualified 
museums are not currently funded. 

2) There has been some pressure to i.n?.nge the COS renew 
procedure to a panel review like NEH or NSR Given ihc 
expense of the process and the small budget of IMS. I would 
recommend against that method and, in fact, having been 
Involved In the process of field review and the COS Review 
Committee. I believe applicants to COS are given the fairest 
possible review regardless of expense. 

3) The reauthorization language could bt rlanfied by removing 
the wording 'funding to Museums" and leaving ' for museum 
services" so that future training programs for universities. 
Individuals, or organizations could be implemented. The current 
language is, restrictive. (Sec. 965(a), sentence 2) 



Because of the total program of support from a variety of 
sources we have dedicated today a new $9.5 million. 97,000 sq 
ft. facility that will serve hundreds of thousands of people m the 
Northern Rockies and literally reach out to niillions throughout 
the world. Federal funding for museum general operaUonal 
support, research, education. exhIbiUons, and programs has 
been a major factor in our success to reach people in a very 
significant way. ^ 

Thank you for your continued interest and support. 



Sincerely, 




Micbiel W. Hager 
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.XUSELTM OF THE ROCKIES 
Grants Received 



Institute for .Museum Services 
$9000 1977-1978 

Funds used to hire first full time Registrar 

Title I - Higher Education Act 
$14,42 6/79 - 5/81 

"Educational Opportunity" - Funds were used to conduct workshops 
on preservation or loc.x history in small communities in Eastern 
Montana and to fund cxasses at the Museum on the qeolooy. 
archaeology end history of our r^non,. 

Institute for Museum services 
$35,000 10/80 - 7/81 

General operational support used to hire additional staff, 

^K^f I aiprrent and to pro-ide needed care and conservation of 

photograph collections. o^^^it ut 

State of Montana Coal Tax Funds for Cultural and Aesthetic 
Projects 

$110,000 7/81 - 6/83 

"Museum of the Rockies Proposed Expansion," Funds were used for 
initial planning of new facility, hiring of an architect, 
development of plans and building model, and printing of 
literature to be used m fund-raising. 

Institute for Museum Services 
$24,246 1982-1983 

General oerational support used to improve collections storage. 
Funds wet e used to purchase shelving and storage cabinets and to 
hire additional help for cataloguing and sorting the collections. 

Montana Coiimittee for the Humanities 
$4,318 12/81 - 3/82 

"Exploring the 30's." Funds were used to help complete a 1930*^; 
permanent exhibit and to conduct a series of educational programs 
exhibit^ ^° ^" conjunction wi^h the opening of that 

MONTS (Montanans on a New Track For Science) NSF 
$15,000 7/82 - 6/83 

"Analysis of a t-nosaur Nesting Ground." Funds were used to help 
cover cost of sunmer paleontology field work at the Choteau 
Dinosaur ?ite, 

NEH - Challenge Grant 
$300,000 1933-1986 

Funds from th's three year challenge grant will be matched to 
create an endowment. $20,000 was used to purchase a 
much needed computer v hich is used foi" financial managenent, 
word processing and data management. 
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National Science Foundation 

$10J?,800 7/83 - 2/86 

"Sociobiology and Growth of Dinosaurs" 

Funds were used to conduct summer field research for two years 
involving excavation, collection, and study of the nesting ground 
and an adjacent site. Information on nest configuration, clutch 
sizef ontogeny, growth rates, and variation in two species will 
be collected and studied* 

KEH Planning Grant 
$15,000 7/83 - 6/34 
"Archaeology/Ethnology Planning" 

Funds were used Cor travel and research conducted in the 
planning cf archaeology and ethnology exhibits for the new 
facil 1 ty. 

Monta ^ State Historic Preservation Office 
$17,1 .1 6/83 - 10/83 

"Homestead Survey" Funds were used to conduct a physical survey 
of 188 patented homestead sites within a 5 township area of the 
Gnllatin Valley. Archival research was also conducted n order 
to document and interpret the sites. Information will be used 
for publication and for the re-creation of an authentic 
homestead in the new facility. 

Montana State Historic Preservation Office 

$7,977 10/83 - 6/84 

"Homestead Information Analysis" 

Funds from this follow-on grant were used Cor analysis of the 
data collected during summer field research. 

Montana Committee for the Humanities 
$5,553 1/83 - 8/83 
Photographers Craft Exhibit 

A permanent photography exhibit was constructed m the museum 
and a one day seminar on th - history of photography and -he care 
of photographs was conducted. 

Institute for Museum Services 
$50,000 7/84 - 6/85 

General operating support used to continue the improvement of 
collections storage started the previous year. Funds were again 
used to purchase storage equipment and to fund personnel for 
collections management. 

Institute for Museum Services 
337,449 7/85 - 6/86 

Generi I ope. support used to continue tne i.Tprovement of 

collections Funds were used for the same purpose as ir. 

prior years. 
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Institute for Museum Services - Conservation Grant 
915,614 10/84 - 10/85 

This grant was restricted to collections conservation, "-he fun-^s 
were used for the improvement of storage conaitions of M^e 

^nrr^^pH !^^''^^^ '"^ ^^^^^ negative collections to Let 

approved museum conservation standards. 

Montana Committee for the Humanities 
$12,668 11/84 - 6/85 
Indian Studies 

IrLiT.i^ "^^"^ develop original research, collections, 

f ^ series of puLiic presentations addressing the 
continuity and change in ^Iatlve American traditions. 

Montana Committee for the Humanities 
$4,743 6/84 - 9/84 
Red Eluff Program 

Funds were used to conduct areJiaeological field work and 
interpretation at the MSU Red Bluff Agricultural Experiment 
Station. A exhibit wac ptroduced, public lectures and field 
trip were conducted and a video was produced to document the work. 

Bureau of Land Management 
$19,580 6/B5 - 8/87 
Bear Trap Canyon 

The project U for the development of baseline prehistoric and 
historical archaeological research on .t,e cultural resources in 
the vicinity of the Bear Trap Canyon. Tnis was the first of what 
may be a series of archaeological operations in the area. 

National Science Foundation 
$115,200 10/85 - 6/87 

To continue work on the sociobiology and growth of dinosaurs 
started under the NSF grant received in 1983 and listed above. 

IMS 

$53,499 7/86 - 6/87 

To hire a Curator of Education to plan and implement Museum 
educational programs; to hire a cataloger to mvento'-y 
collections and computerize the inventory; to supple-rient US^ 
paleontology research support; to provide $10,000 to the 
Homestead Project; a->d to fund professional seminars in 
pnotography (Rochester, NY) and computer applications (A!-AA) 
San Francisco. 



IMS 

S64,667 7/87 - o/88 

I^^s 

$75,000 7/dS - 9/89 

NSF Dinosaur Ecosys^emq 
$120,000 7/8'> - 6/89 
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NEH Living Hist .^ty 
$21,000 7/87 - >/88 

Montana Arts Council - Ccal Tax - Tmsley Restoration 
$10,000 7/87 - 6/89 

Montana Comtnitteo for the Humanities - Homestead Furnishings 
$5,799 lu/88 - 7/89 

IMS Conservation 
$6,384 9/88 - 6/89 

Merck Family Fund - Dinosaur Bonebed 
$44,000 1/89 - ? 

Montana Centennial - Frontier Fashions 
$3,500 2/89 - 6/89 

Montana Commissioner of Higher Education 
Planetaiium Education Program 
$20,000 1/89 - 9/89 
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Chairman Wiluams. The next witness is Donna Forbes, the Di- 
rector of the fellowstone Art Center. 

There are three or four museums in eastern Montana, but sadly 
for us m western Montana, the Yellowstone Art Center is located 
m the other congressional district. However, nonetheless, as Donna 
knows, I can occasionally be seen touring the newest exhibit and 
remain a strong supporter and patron of the Art Center. 

It is delightful to have you here. Donna, and we are looking for- 
ward to your remarks. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA FORBES, DIRECTOR, YELLOWSTONE ART 

CENTER 

Ms. Forbes. Thank you, Pat, Mr. Chairman, and both the Con- 
gressman and Congresswoman, I welcome you to Montana, 

I consider this a great pleasure to be here testifying today, and I 
will diverge slightly from my written testimony because so many 
people have said so many wortnwhile things that one would like to 
comment on here and there as I go through my written statement. 

One thing I would like to say is when we are talking about air- 
craft carriers, et cetera, I think a rusting hulk of an aircraft carri- 
er is not what I would like to see as a legacy for the future. 

I think it should be what we are collecting and shov/ing m our 
museums. I would like to have that remain as what the future gen- 
erations will think about the time in which I lived. Not much more 
needs to be said. 

I would like to give a brief description of my own ihst'tution to 
you to give you an idea of the type of funding that is being used in 
an art center in Montana. 

The Yellowstone Art Center was organized, like many United 
States museums and art centers, by a small group of people as a 
community center. They wanted to save a historic building, so the 
old downtown county jail was saved and turned into an institution 
for the visual arts. 

The Yellowstone Art Center is named after the county of Yellow- 
stone. It has certainly caused me lots of problems, as it did former 
directors around the country, because people assume that we are at 
one entrance or another to Yellowstone Park, and we happen to be 
a long way from Yellowstone Park. 

"Ve are in the county of Yellowstone, which also gives us about 
10 percent of our funding. The Y ellowstone is actually the first art 
center in Montana-Wyoming. We are celebrating our 2r^h year this 
year. 

^^We have a staff of 12 now. We have a budget thi^ vear of over 
^600,000. We are in a building that has about 11,500 ^^uare feet. It 
is chmate-controlled, has smoke and fire— all of the professional 
needs that you could have in that way. 

The center was accredited by the American Association of Muse- 
ums in 1982, which is something that is very necessary to reach for 
with every museum, particularly art museums, if you lyant to 
borrow, and in Montana you better be able to borrow if you are 
going to show art to these people. 

Public transportation is within a block, and I will say tiiat even 
though we are the old cc-mty jail, we have handsomely disguised 
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that, I would say, on the outside, so that you are really not aware 
you are coming into a jail except for the bars that you walk 
through at the entrance. 

They say many people have tried to break out, bat not many 
people have tried to break in. I hope that continues as we continue 
to try to borrow valuable art. 

Because of the Art Center's location in Billings, which is, I be- 
lieve, the largest city in Montana and Wyoming— and I am sure I 
will have some arguments there from some people— but we are one 
of the largest metropolitan areas in this region. 

We have assumed a leadership role in both exhibiting and col- 
lecting the important contemporary art of this region. 

Historic western art is the basic thrust of four of the six accredit- 
ed museums in this region. So as a contrast, the Yellowstone Art 
Center focuses on contemporary work or the work of the 20th cen- 
tury, which we feel is very important to show the people of this 
area. 

We serve an isolated audience that has significant numbers of 
people who have had little exposure to art or museums. 

Those of you who flew into Montana, I know you could tell that 
as you flew over those vast tracts of beautiful empty space, that 
the peop^*» here really don't have much chance to see a lot of art. 

We reacn our audience through mfyor publications, and I had a 
folio passed out to each one of you. I know you have a lot of things 
to carry back with you, and if you don't want to take those back, 
fine, but I would like to stress the fact that we feel it is terribly 
important for the people out here to see wonderful museum publi- 
cations, and we probably do more publications than any museum in 
this region. 

A number of those you will see were funded by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, some of them by the Institute of Museum 
Services. We use some of that money simply for publications. I 
think that those are a very important aspect of our program. 

We also use the media. We have television announcements. We 
have a major school program in Billings, both in the schools and in 
the museums, and we are now going to spread that to the region. 
We are going to carry that program out to a much wider area. 

We have had something that we called a "regional writers 
project" at the Ye)!owstone Art Center. It is a pilot project in the 
country's museums, also set up because of the isolated area we live 
in. 

There is a catalogue in that folder, and the regional writers 
project has been funded by both the Montana Arts Council and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. It represents the writers, small 
presses and poets of a seven-state region in this country. It is an 
outlet for that work. 

The Committee for the Humanities has helped fund, bringing 
some of these writers in and poets in to speak. We are very proud 
of that— just one more aspect of our program that we feel is serv- 
ing a broad audience. 

In 1984, we recognized that there were a significant number of 
important artists in Montana. Those of you who are in Washing- 
ton, if you go into the Hirschhorn, come down the escalator to your 
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left, thf^ last time I was there, as you step off the escalator in the 
first floor, there is a Deborah Butterfield horse. 

Her work is in the new Walker Arts Community Gallery, a 
naajor contemporary artist in this country, and she lives right out- 
side of Bozeman. 

Rudy Autio, his work is at the Renwick. In fact, one of their pub- 
lications that they put out advertising the Renwick last year had 
the Rudy Autio vessel on it. 

These people— and there are others in Montana who are being 
purchased by the big museums in the countrv. Not another 
museum was collecting that work, which is truly our legacy for the 
future. So the Yellowstone Art Center realized that we must collect 
that work and a museum in this state must collect that work, and 
we then wrote a project grant to the coal tax funded culture and 
aesthetic projects grants, received 540,000 to start that collection. 

A patron in Billings was so excited about that whole concept that 
she matched it nearly three times over to give us the money to 'pur- 
chase a very important collection which we are continuing t'^ :id 
on so that— Mick mentions how important a collection is to a 
museum. This is our ntribution to this state. 

We are seeing noH at this time— and it is why I hate to see Mick 
leave because I was going to simply glom onto hiiu and say, "How 
did vou do it? You have got to teach me." 

We are bursting at the seams in our building. It is a very inad- 
equcte institution, as you can imagine, not being built as a 
museum, but as a jail. And our collection is growing to the point 
where we need to look at buildings, so that is something in my 
future. 

In talking about the Institute of Museum Services and what the 
pants given us have meant, I can't stress to you how strongly I 
believe in that service. We have received six grants in the last 10 
years from IMS, and that service has given us the leg up that we 
had to have to put in all those building blocks you have to do to 
build a musjum. 

They truly have helped build an institution that now can apply 
for NEA grants. Those things go together, and I just can't stress to 
you strongly enough, if you are doing an aggressive, ambitious art 
program in a museum, you are doing challenging exhibitions, if 
you are truly addressing the issues of the 20th century, you are not 
doing easy exhibitions for your audience. 

I think that is the mission and purpose of a good art museum 
and this is what we do. IMS has helped us simply add the staff. We 
had to have, add some, the parts of the installations that we had to 
have, just all the basic museum needs have come from those 
grants, and they have been critically important. 

Somebody mentioned that there are no corporate headquarte'-s of 
any size in Montana, and that is true, so th-^ the money is not 
there. If you want to do an easy program with local art, fine. 

You can have a very simple budget that you can renew >ear 
after year, but probably if you are building a museum that is of 
any value at all, you have to go to outside funding here. You have 
to jump the borders of the state and go out. 

It is an unfortunate fact, and that has been mentioned before 
and I will say it a^jain, that with the IMS grants you can, if you are 
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a museum in Montana where you have no endowment— we haven't 
had yet time to build one— you get in a really tough situation 
where you apply for an IMS grant. 

You get one, you add a very needed staff person and a program 
that is part of that building block or of building the museum. You 
answer needs that are there. 

You apply for the next year. The economy is continuing to slide 
downhill in this state. You te)l them on your application that you 
have answered the reviewer's comments from last year and all the 
things you have done. 

Maybe you missed it by one point, and that is the luck of the 
draw with IMS, and we all know that, but it puts you in the roller 
coaster effect of what do you do now? Do you fire the staff? Do you 
cut the program and drop yourself down again? 

I do recognize that that is one 0/ the basic issues that all of us 
who truly have used those grants face, and I don't know what the 
answer is. I think the IMS application is essential. It is lengthy. It 
is tough to fill out. We all hate to do it because it comes in the 
middle of our membership caLipaign, and we are changing exhibi- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, we find when we do it right, those 38 pages, we 
hav^ a tendency to write too much and have to cut our grant appli- 
cation to fit the form. That is the size of our program. We finish 
up, and we say, "Wow. We are doing a great job. Look at what we 
are doing. We can't even fit it into that application." So I would 
say that there is not much you can do there. 

I do have one suggf ition, and Mick did touch on it. It seems to 
me for the very small institutions whc have small staffs, small 
budgets and small requests, there could be some type of an IMS ap- 
plication that is cut to, that is smaller, that fits the size of those 
people's programs. 

As I say, I spoke of the IMS first because they have helped get us 
to the stage where we can now apply for NEA grants. We consider 
those NEA grants that we receive now, and I was adding up as 
Mick was speaking how many we have received. Not including the 
grants that I just was notified we are going to receive this year, we 
have had about 126,000 of National Endowment for the Arts spe- 
cial exhibit program grants in the last five years. 

Those are a great source of pride to us. I consider the NEA a val- 
idation on a national level of our program, and I can't express to 
you enough I think that is a very important point for museums. 

The NEA is an overseer. It raises the level of museum program- 
ming and professionalism up to a certain point where you have to 
reach that level if you are going to get one of those grant applica- 
tions. 

I think the NEA review process is very fair. I have served on, 
among others, the special exhibitions program, and I found that ev- 
erybody sitting around that table treated every museum exactly 
the same, from the Metropolitan to a little tiny museura in Texas. 

During the four or five days we spent going through all those ap- 
plications, there was never a feeling that anybody was favored over 
anybody else. I came away more impressed than I can tell you by 
the quality of that panel and how hard they worked to be fair. 
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I would like to t3li you just very briefly about the NEA grant 
that we have received to do an exhibition for the centennial for 
this year. The Corcoran Gallery A Washir ?ton loaned to the Yel- 
lowstone Art Center, and it will go on o the state Historical 
Museum, a collection of the work of the Montana copper king Wil- 
liam Clark. There is a lot of history on Mr. Clark, and I am sure 
Chairman Williams can give you some of that background, but that 
collection which was bequeathed to Corcoran Gallery of Art has 
never been seen by the people of Montana. So in 1978, I started, I 
approached the museum to see if they would let us borrow some of 
that work at the Yellowstone Art Center. 

It took nearly five years for the trustees to agree. During that 
time, we received our accreditation. I worked with the representa- 
tives, with the Senators, with the Governor, with everybody, and 
we really put a lot of pressure on that museum, and they finally 
relented and said, "Yes, you can borrow that." So for the state's 
centennial, 1989, we are borrowing $13 million worth of the Clark 
collection. 

The Yellowstone Art Center, received a $78,500 grant from the 
NEA. We couldn't have done it without that, and that also prompt- 
ed two corporations to give us funding to help do this, too. 

The cost of bringing art to Montana is incredible. You have to 
pay very high insurance rates just moving the work in a climate- 
controlled van without stopping. They have to travel non-stop to 
bring that work out there. The cost of publication, because we want 
to do a major catalog, all of that is so costly that we have really, I 
have invested a great deal of our time and money in this exhibi- 
tion. We are very proud of it. 

I think it was very important that the people of this state see a 
major Degas that was in the big Degas exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan. There is a very important Dutch painting, 17th Century, not 
the most important one in the country, but that particular artist, 
that is coming out. 

You talked about an art van that would take one painting 
around. Ideally works of art should be fit within context. There 
should be more educational material there. We are hoping this 
shows a lot of different periods and different works of art that can 
be shown in ways so that it can truly be an educational tool for the 
people of this state. 

Beyond that, the NEA has funded whi^t I think is one of the 
most important programs that we do, and it is called the FOCUS 
series. This is a series that brings out well-known American artists 
and critics to the Yellowstone Art Center, both showing their work 
md speaking. 

The NEA has seen that as a ve important program out here. It 
is essential that the people of this state see the current ideas, see 
what is going on in the world of art because art is not created in a 
vacuum. And those ideas affect all of the artists working today in 
this state, too. 

So this particular series has truly enriched the Yellowstone Art 
Center. We have brought remarkable people out to speak to our au- 
diences and show their work, and we are very proud of that, and 
the NEA ^as consistently funded it. They think that it i& a great 
program for us, so I needed to speak about that. 
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I would like to talk about validation. I talked about the valida- 
tion that we have received in the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Because of our stretching the people here with this contempo- 
laiy program, we are seeing foundations in other cities begin to 
look at the Yellowstone Art Center with interest. They see us as a 
challenging museum. 

I think it is important today and in this state that is struggling 
with a bad economy e.id the problems that result from that to see 
new ideas and creative collections. I think the state needs to be 
challenged that way, and I see the NEA and IMS as giving us the 
opportunity to provide access to that information to the people. I 
hope that that will continue. It has been so important to my insti- 
tution. 

I would like to say something briefly about MAGDA. which has 
been talked about by a number of people. That is the Montana Art 
Gallery Directors Association. I have served in that group since 
1974. I have watched a board of directors that are made up of the 
smaller art center directors devote their time driving ^0 to 500 
miles to a meeting in the middle of winter to try to offei a service 
to the small art centers in the state. They do need help. 

We need a chance to have more funding to provide more infor- 
mation to these art centers that are losing their directors because 
they can't afford to pay them. I think that is a perfect example of 
western inventiveness in the way of survival, which is that organi- 
zation. I hope there will be some, perhaps IMS or NEA can help 
groups like that in this country. 

I would like to thank you for giving me the opportunity to testi- 
fy. I now it is a long afternoon, and I would like to give Bruce 
-i^nnis a chance to testify after me. Bruce Ennis is part of the Mon- 
tana Historical Society. 

[The prepared statement of Donna Forbes follows:] 
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TO: Subcommittee on Poatsecondary Educatac 
U.S. House of Representatives 

RE: Testimony from Donna Forbes, Dixector. Yellowstone 

Art Center,, Billings. Montana, April 1, 1969, Montana 
State University campus, 

Mr. Chairman,, mcrsbers of the Committee: I am Donna 
Forbes,, Director of the Yellowstone Art Center, a regional 
art Duseur. in Billinqs, Montana. As an introduction to my 
testimony, 1 will give a brief description of the museum. 

Like nany U.S. art museums and art centers, the Yellow- 
stone Art Center (named after »-he County of Yellowstone) 
beoan as a small community center organized by a local arts 
group and others interested m saving a local historic land- 
inark, m this case the downtown county jail building. In 
1964. the building, slated for demolition, was saved by a 
arouj* of dedicated citizens with the dream of renovating 
the t -story bric*' turn- of - the-cen tury building into a public 
exhibition space for the visual arts. The Yellowstone became 
the first art center m Mcntana and Wyoming. Today the Cen- 
ter's 11,500 square feet of interior space is cl ima te- con t r ol 1 ed > 
with smoke/fire., and security systems, and 5,000 square feet 
of exhibition spaces. The half-city block site., located on a 
corner in the central downtown business district, benefits 
the Center with a maximum level of visibility and traffic. 
Public transportation connections are within a block. T e 
building's exterior renovation handso'jely disguises its 
earlier function and is complemented by well-mamtamed grounds, 
planted with trees and sh.ubs and featuring an arbor-covered 
entrance and « terraced inner courtyard. 

Because of its location m Billing., the -jrgest city in 
a three-fttate area, the Yellowstone Art Center has assumed a 
leadership role m both exhibiting and collecting the impor- 
tant con temporary art of the region. Historic western art is 
the primary focus of four of the six accredited museums m . 
Montana and Wyoming. As . contrast, the Yell ows tone . which 
was accredited in 1982, is committed to showing both regional 
and national contemporary art and histor.. work of other periods 
and cultures. Serving an isolatec audience which includes 
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yellowstcrte Art Center 
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significant numbers of people who have had littla •xpoiure 
to art or suseuat, the Art Center tauat conaiatently offe^ 
bror.d*bated, quality prograe. This far-flung audience ia 
reached through widely distributed printed aaterialsi exten** 
sive use of the ^edia, including regular newspaper coverage 
and televised public service announcenents ; school education 
prograos (in-school, in-the-»uaeu», and now expanding to the 
region) jfilnsj concerts; and a lecture program featuring nat- 
ionally-known artists and critics exploring contemporary 
thought and ideas in tho arts. The Regional Writers Project, 
a pilot program that gives exposure to the outstanding wri- 
ters* poets, and small presses of a sevens-state region, is 
now in its 6th year. :n 1984, recognizing the number of 
significant artists in the state whose work was being pur- 
chased by major American museums,^ the Yellowstone began 
systematically collecting this work. With a Cultural and 
Aesthetics Project grant from the state and support from a 
privi^tc patror., this unique and growing collection repre- 
sents a legacy for the future of Montana. 

Institute of Huseup Services ; General Operating Support (COS) 

Because this region lacked an art museum th focused 
on the broader issues of the 20th century, the Yellowstone 
Art Center defined its purpose early in its development. 
But, if one is going to build a nuseMm in Montana that re- 
flects the quality, depth, and diversity of 20th century art, 
a different source of funding is essential. There is a 
major difference between conducting an aggressive, ambitious 
program* raising funds from scratch each year, versus "safer" 
progrars. 1 cannot stress strongly enough how critical the 
Institute? of Kuseun Services has been to the excellence the 
Yellowstone Art Center represents. IMS grants have allowed 
the museum to reach beyond locally depressed economic con- 
ditions for new funding. There is only one national corpora- 
tion headquartered m Montana, and the usual corporate and 
foundacion sources of funding for an art museum are not pre- 
sent :n this state. Although the Art Center has cor 'stently 
recei/ed loc&l business support, those funds ^ ave shrunk along 
with the state's economy. The Yellowstone wo _d not have pro- 
duced exhibitions eligible for National Endowment for the Arts 
grants without ip.S support That agency has helped build a 
fine regional art museum through six grants awarded since 



Mowever, it is an unfortunate fact that museums like the 
Yell'^wstone Art Center are caught in a dilemma that, at pre- 
sent, has no solution. We receive an IMS grant one year--a • 
critical transfusion of operating f und3--a 1 lowi ng the Center 
to keep Its present staff and add a half-time position and 
essential programming. During that year, the economy continues 
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Yellowstone Art Center 3^ 

its downward Hide. Another application is sent in to IMS, 
showing that programs have kept at their previous level and 
work has begun on improving an area aentioneO by last year's 
reviewers. The grant, for some reason, denied. There is 
nowhere to turn to continue that staff positS.n and program. 
It creates a continual roller-coaster effect of cut-backs 
that impact entire programs, staff morale, and public per- 
ceptions. This IS true where museums are relatively new, 
the economies have gone sour, and endowments haven't yet 
been created. 

The IMS application itself is lengthy and difficult to 
fill out m the midst of a full program. But,, its length 
IS essential to explain a good program and we always ha /e 
to trim our narrative to fit the forms. One suggestion: for 
those very small musexrms and art centers with small budgets, 
staffs, programs,, and requests, an application scaled to the 
size of their category might be adequate. 

The IMS review process is as good as its reviewers, 
and I don't see how it could be better handled. The IMS 
staff has worxed very hard to make the process as effective 
as possible. The comments from the reviewers, who are all 
museum professionals, are always extremely helpful. 

MUSEUM PROGRAM: 

Nati o nal Endowment for the Arts 1. Utilization of Museum Resources 

2. Special Exhibi\.ions 

I spoke of the Institute of Museum Services first be- 
cause Its support has been critical m attaining the level 
of excellence the Yellowstone Art Center represents and its 
ability to seek program funding from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. '^he NEA grants that the Art Center has re- 
ceived are a gr. source of oride. They represent a vali- 
dation, on a natioral level, of the quality of our programming. 
Th<» NEA serves as an overseer, raising the level of museum 
programming to meet certain standards. This is their respon- 
sibility to us and our expectation of them. The Yellowstone 
IS now competitive on a national level for these grants. I 
have served on, among others, the Special Exhibitions p.-nel, 
and gained the greatest respect for that review process. Ev- 
ery application, from the smallest to the largest art museum,, 
is treated fairly. It's an arduous process and very well 
managed . 

This year th? state of Montana is celebrating its 
Centennial. As a special Centennial project the Corcoran * 
Gallery of Art m Washington is loaning major works of art 
from its William a. Clark Collection to the Yellowstone Art 
Center. (Senator Clark was one of Montana's famed "Copper 
Kings".) This exhibition is the culmination of an eleven 
year project for me ard would not have been possible without 
a $70,500 grant from the NEA ' s Museum Program. The collected 
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works m the exhibition, valued at $13,000,000, will p'^ovide 
an opportunity for the prople of this isolated state to view 
historic paintings, drawings, sculpture, ceramics, and anti- 
quities only found m encyclopaedic art suseums too distant 
for many to visit. TJ e costs of insurance, tra:isportation, 
guards, m s t alia t ion--al 1 the requisite? of a fine exhibition-- 
have been covered by the NEA grant and two corporate suppor- 
ters , 

As important as the Clark Collection, but representing 
the Art Center's connitment to the art of the 20th century, 
the FOCUS series of exhibitions jn^ lectures by nationally- 
known artists and critics has provided access to ideas current 
m the visual arts. Artists Robert Irwm, Killiam T. Wiley, 
and Robert Morris; critics Marcia Tucker, Mark Stevens, and 
Douglas Oavis are among the list of FOCUS programs during 
the past seven years. The NEA has consistently funded this 
very important series which today attracts an audience from 
two to three hundred mleq distant, 

I spoke of validation. As the Yellowstone Art Center 
has stretched its program and its audience through chailen- 
gng exhibitions and speakers, funded by the National Endow- 
laent for the Arts, foundations m distant cities have begun 
to look at the Yellowstone as a resource for the region. The 
struggle to survive this very difficult period m Montana re- 
quires creative ideas and a broader perspective. The role 
the NEA and the Institute of Museun Services has played m 
helping the Yellowstone provide this access has been critical, 
I sincerely hope that it will continue. 



Montana Art Gallery Directors Association 

I would also like to speak for an organization mentioned 
m earlier testimony. ?:nce 1973, the Montana Art Gallery 
Directors Association (XAGDA) has provided both traveling 
exhibitions and professional help to the smaller art centers 
of this state. It's a unique self-help group that represents 
the besl m western inventiveness. Kith little funding, good 
quality exhibitions are b 1 ocK-booked froip both mside and out- 
side the state to provide inexpensive resources to these art 
centers. The state's econon.'' woes have forced ciany of the 
directors to leave anJ the problens of vc iunteer help are 
enormous. I would sjg st that either the :;ea or IMS find 
soDe way to assist these wonderful struggling organizations 
that provide such fine visual experien':','S t the far reaches* 
cf th 1 s cou " try . 
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Mr. Williams. Bruce, it is always nice to see you, although we 
don't see each other as often as we should, but it is good to have 
you with me. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE ENNIS, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Mr. Ennis. Congressman Williams, thank you for the introduc- 
tion. 

I was thinking as you introduced Donna and you bemoaned the 
fact that Yellowstone was not in your district, consider it in your 
district. You know, we do all think of ourselves as Montanans in a 
big sort of way, and we see you as our Congressman, and so we do 
appreciate what all you are doing. 

I also want to welcome Congresswoman Lowey and Congressman 
Owens in their coming out here. We appreciate having you folks 
out here. It is very good of you to come. 

I am the last on the panel, and I expect it is probably appropri- 
ate. I think it is also the least — I am the only one on the panels 
you have had before you that is not a professional working in the 
area of the arts and culture. I would hope you will keep the in 
mind when question time comes. 

That is also a little daunting to me to be on this particular panel 
following Mick and Donna because they are people v \o have done 
what I think is an incredible job of building marvelous institutions 
over a short period of time out of what was essentially whole cloth 
when they began. I think they are particularly capable of express- 
ing to you and the members of this committee he extreme impor- 
tance of the Federal involvement through IMS ind the Endow- 
ments in that growing-up process that they have been through. 

I represent an institution which really comes from a very differ- 
ent side of the spectrum, in that the Montana Historical Society is 
an old institution. It is as old an institulion as exists in the State of 
Montana. It was created by the first territorial legislature. One of 
the first acts of the Montana territorial legislature was to create 
the Montana Historical Society. 

I think an interesting comment on the ir^ x)rtance which Mon- 
tana has always seen in understanding and capturing the big 
things is that we know what we are doing. I think the people back 
at territorial legislature time recognized that they were in an 
empire-building process and wanted people who came after that to 
understand what important stuff they were up to, but since that 
creation of the Montana Historical Society back in 18b5, we have 
had from the State of Montana constant, and I think very gener- 
ous, support financially for our activities. That has continued on. 

We found that the State of Montana really has adequately pro- 
vided for staff, for building in basic operating funds for the Historc 
Society. We think we probably as a Historic Society are as well 
funded on a per capita basis as everybody in the nation. We are 
among the finest historic societies in the nation. 

There are some objective measurements by which we might 
prove that, but that does bring us back around to talking aboL - 
where it, the Federal money, primarily through the IMS and the 
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Montana Committee for the Humanities, as well as through the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, haz come into play. 

I will have to say this, that after I suggest to you that we have 
been fauly and even generously treated by the State of Montana, 
as we go down the list of the sores of undertakings that we are 
proud ot and that we can point to now and say, "Isn't that a won- 
derful thing we have accomplished." Each one of those has a very 
important, has had as a very important part of their funding and 
their impetus money coming either from the Institute for Museum 
Services or the Montana Committee for the Humanities. I might 
stop here and say that the committee is an absolutely marvelous 
organization which has been competently run by Margaret Kings- 
land over the past years and has been probably, for the amount of 
money contributed to it, has accomplished as much as anything in 
the State of Montana. I might mention in passing that one of our 
proudest moments recently has been the publication of the book 
that Margaret showed you, "The Last Best Place." 

I was a little bit sour that she got on before me and was able to 
claim first credit for that, but we did end up w-^^ our name on the 
back of the binder. Margaret, if >ou will hold th^ up. 

Mr. Owens. What does it cost? 

Ms. KiNGsLAND. It is very expensive. It costs $39.95. 

Mr. Ennis. The first edition costs— what was il. Bob? 

Mr. Clark. Twenty-seven. The first edition was $27. 

Mr. Ennis. We have had it done, a second edition. We are on our 
third, we are considering our third edition now. It has absolutely 
blown us away, the kind of reception that that has gotten both in 
the state and outside the state. In fact, it has caused rather a ^- 
nancial crisis at ihe Montana Historic Society paying for those ad- 
ditional editions before the n:^oney from the sales of :he earlier 
ones came in 

Mr. WiLLiAi If I might interrupt you, I want my colleagues to 
know that the ..'o of that book is related to the length of our win- 
ters. 

Mr. Ennis. Going on, one specific item that I want to talk with 
you about is a challenge grant which had recently been received by 
the Montana Historical Society. 

Several years ago the board of directors of the Historical Society 
and a board appointed by the Governor to operate the Montana 
Historical Society decided that we really couldn't accomplish what 
we must and w^nt we sliould accomplish if we were to fulfill our 
charter with the money that is lil e'y to be provided by the State 
Legislature er^sl with our kind of haphazard fund raising that we 
had been doing on the outside. 

As it works out, only about half of ou. operating fundo come 
from the State of Montana, but we thought that we really r ad to 
organize tV»is fund raising to the point that we could 10 years down 
the line Y ve ^he Montana Historic Society be largely a publicly 
and privatt!} ::upporte institution as opposed to largely a state- 
supported institution. 

We were unique in that I think this is the first state agency in 
the State of Montana which has undertaken specifically to do that 
We are unique also in that the Foard of directors— these people 
were appoint d to govern an agency, they were not appointed raise 
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money — the board of directors of the Montana Historical Society 
came up with more than $200,000 of their own money to start this 
whole thing off. 

But part of the reason that we could do that and that we had 
with ' .ard of directors of the Historical Society a go-ahead to 
do tiia ^as that we were in the process of and did receive a chal- 
lenge grant from the National Endowment and that challenge 
grant was particularly useful in that we were allowed to use some 
of that money for our actual start-up or fund raising undertaking. 

It is incredibly difficult to come up with money to start some- 
thing like that in the first instance. It is very rare that you can go 
to a donor and say, "We need to get money to hire a fund raiser.** 
The fact that the money was available from the National Endow- 
ment is a large part of what gave the board of trustees the courage 
to put forward their own money on this undertaking. 

We will in time receive 0:1 this challenge grant in excess of 
$300,000 for which we will have to raise $900,000 privately. We are 
confident that that will happen. But what will really be wonderful 
at the end of that is that we fasiieve that we will have then or we 
will be well on our way to putting together h $2.5 million endow- 
ment that will support certain activities at the Historical Society 
which we believe we would ne^'er have state funding for. 

So when you look at the way Federal rioney is leveraged through 
the challenge grants of this sort, the number *^00,000 which was 
used when the challenge grant is granted, in this case the differ- 
ence is going to be much more significant. It is probably going to be 
well in excess of 10 to one if you consider it was that very impor- 
tant initial money that put us on the track that we think v^Hl leave 
s with a $2.5 million endowment and ability to do important 
things we want to do bat can't do if we decide that we are only 
going to rely on the continued ability of the legislature to support 
this undertaking. 

I also think chat it is important to note with regard to the chal- 
lenge grant, that the challenge gi-ant is one of the few places also 
where we could go for early money for endowment purposes. 

When we go to large private don ^, when we go to corporations, 
when we go to foundations, very few of tiiem are willing to put up 
money for endowment of an institution. Tliey would rather work 
on prujecis, specific undertakings. The fr'^t that we were able to get 
money from the National Endowment for endowment as opposed to 
P'^ojects, specific underta dngs, is very useful to us, first of all m 
that we have been ab!e to start our endowment. 

Second, we have been able to go back to other donors and s>ay, 
"We do have this endowment category that we have to fill ou.. So 
we have a particular noed for your money in this category. Don't 
make us go out and buy an Indian headdress collection that we 
maybe really don't want." 

TTiat has been an important feature of all this, and it has been 
very useful to us, and so I guess we want to have that continued. 

Now, I might ask this before I close. Why Federal supjpo the 
Montana Historical Society? And you might ask, '*Isn t ti Mon- 
tana Historical Society something of limited importance, limited to 
the State of Montana, something that is far removed from your 
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constituencies in New York, something that should be supported by 
local government, by local folks?'' 

I wouM like to suggest that Montana in a very special way is 
probably the one place in the nation where the whole westering 
notion has been best expressed. I mean, if we assume that is a part 
of our national heritage, thinking of ourselves as a people, that the 
frontier experience, the westering experience is an importaiit un- 
dertaking, then you are going to have to lean on Montana as one of 
the most important museums that there are. 

Montana is where Lewis and Clark came and made their very 
significant explorations; f^.e decision on the Marias— things of that 
nature that were incredibly important to the expedition. We have 
the wonderful adventurers, Bridger, Colter. There is a site of a typ- 
ical precious metais ru. h in the early '50s. It was the site of further 
na'-* --"^ion of the Mississippi and Missouri .steamship travel, the 
homr. 'I two major transcontinental railroads, both of which were 
coropie^d in the State of Montana, and a third transcontinental 
railroad which came, later. 

It was Montana, the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and eastern 
Montana marked the er^i of the major military conquest of the 
>vestem r^ains against tht indigenous inhabitants, it was the situa- 
tion whe 'if. battle v/asi won, but the war was lost. 

We havt .ypically a wonderful stock, stockman's infusion. Mon- 
tana is the home of Butte, which in terms of industrial oiiganiza- 
tion, in terms of worker organization, is unparalleled in terms of 
history. We have loggers, and we had— probably the last of the big 
homesteaJing was done in Montana. That was the last open 
ground. 

So when you bimg all those things tcget' >r, where is the one 
place in the United States where they have happened? Vlliere do 
we really have an elaborate story for the westering notion, for the 
frontier idea? I don't think there is an" place that comes close to 
rivaling Montana in that, and that is a very important part of 
what we are trying to preserve, what we are trying to put t^ether 
so that the rest of the nation has this to enjoy. 

Once again, I thank you all fur coming out and listening to us 
talk about Montana, and thank you all for your attention to this. 

I might say that, kind of by way of closing, that we in eastern 
Montana do claim Congressman Williams as our representative. 
We are particularly anxious to claim him as our representative 
when we are back talking lo the natio^-^^ funding groups we have 
been talking about here. 

We thank you very much for your continued interest because it 
is important to most of us in the state who are involved in historic 
societies and that sort of thing. It is very important, and I think 
there is a lot of people in the S^ate of Montana that do not recog- 
nize how important it is, what you have been doing. 
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So thank you again, and if there are any questions, I do have 

f)rofessional assistance, and I would like to introduce, before I 
eave, Bob Clark, sitting back here, who is the Acting Director of 
the Montana Historical Society. 

By the way, I do have written remarks which are different, and I 
cjn sure you would have a chance to read them on the plane home, 
or whatever you like. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Bruce Ennis follows:] 
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MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

225 NORTH ROBERTS STREE"* • (406) 444-2694 . HELENA. MONTANA 5M2O-9990 



Prepared statement of Mr. Bruce Ennis, President, Board of 
Trustees, Montana Historical Society. 

Mr. Chairman and Mo^'.^ers of the Sub-committee: 

I am pleased to have the chance to address you es ;on fulfill 
your responsibility for oversight of the National Enaovaent on the 
Arts and Hud nities and the Institute fo»^ Museum Services, and to 
provide you with at least some indiia'^ion of what the presence of 
these federal igencies has meant to the Montana Historical 
Society. 

Allow lae to take as given the importance of the humanities in 
American life and the importance of museums and historical 
societies in the postsecondary education of Americans. Such 
publications as the 1980 Report of the Commission on the 
Humanities in American Life and Chairman Dr. Lynn Cheney's recent 
report for the National Endowment, Humanities in America . have 
made eloquently c-^ar not only the Importance of such subjects as 
history, but the steadily increasing importance of such 
institutions as state historical societies and museums as the 
purveyors to the general citizenry o. that history. So I will 
take the impor^-ance of the Society's functions for granted, and 
concentrate on some of the means by which these federal agencies 
have helped us ciirry out our functions, how they have helped us 
improve and expand our services to the public and have even helped 
to change our attitudes. 

A very brief review of the history of the Montana Historical 
Society is itself germane to this topic. We are rather proud of 
tha fjct that we are the third oldest such historical society west 
of the Mississippi, only those in Minnesota and Louisiana ar3 
older, despite the fact that Montana was the forty first state to 
enter the union and is only now celebrating its one hundredth year 
as a state. One of the first acts of the first territorial 
legislature of Montana was to incorporate the Society in 1865. 
The importance of government support to the survival of such an 
institution in the Intermountain West became apparent almost 
immediately. The original Society was not a public institution. 
It was a private corporation modeled after such distinguished 
eastern predecessors as the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
However, unlike that institution in a populous, long-settled area 
that, so to speak, already had some history for people to support 
the cCilecting and study thereof, the Montana version could not 
then attract any significant donations from its mobile, frontier, 
boom and bust population. Instead, the founders turned almost 
immediately, when they needed a little cash for this or that, to 
their friends who also happened to be territorial legislators. As 
soon as Montana entered the Union, they gave the collections and 
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the payment of expenses involved in their development, maintenance 
and public uce wholly to the state. 

Since that Ixme the Society has experienced three periods of 
particularly noteworthy growth. The first came with state 
ownership In the l890»s when the collections wf "e first truly 
organized ano made available to the public, and a staff of two. 
The second cane with the successful conclusion in 1953 of a 
decades- long struggle to have the state provide a building whirh 
would include the Society's first real museum exhibit space. The 
Society then began actively to collect more than pioneer l terials 
and had a permanent state- funded ;.taff of seven. The beginning of 
the third period of flowering was in the mid-1970»s and, we lake 
to think, is by no means over. In the past fifteen ,-iars t**j 
Society has doubled its size from twenty-three to forty-two state 
funded staff and fifty overall. From what had been principally a 
library vith a sporadic, monograph publication called the 
Contributions in the l890»s, to a museum with its Charles M. 
Russell art gallery and one permanent history exhibit, a libiary 
with some manuscript material and a quarterly magazine in the 
1950*s, the Society has grown to the multi-faceted institution of 
today with a museum which maintains a separate historic building 
in Helena as well as four exhibit galleries, an archives which 
includes the official state archives, a photograpl ic archives, an 
oral hl^tory office, a publications program that not only 
continues the quarterly, Montana, the Magazine of Western History 
and a quarterly newsletter, but publishes books under the Imprint 
of the Montana Historical Society Press. There is also tuei State 
Hir*tcrlc Preservation Office and an education office which 
prepares supplementary history materials for schools and gives 
tours, 1 ctures, conferences for adults, as well as the venerable 
library. The Society's budget in 19^0 was less than $500,000, 
almost all state general fund and earned revenue. Its budget this 
year is over two and one-half million dollars with only half from 
the state general fund and the rest from federal appropriations, 
earned revenues, private donations and foundation, c rporaticn, 
state and federal government grants. 

Historians are wary of simplistic cause and effect 
explanations. But it *3 more than mere coincidence that the 
Society's latest, largest and mcjt rapid growth has come after the 
establishment of the Institution of Museum Services and the 
National Enuovnent for the Arts and Humanitie?. The help from 
these federal sourcjs during these last fifteen years has 
sometimes been direct and obvious Jn the form of specific grants 
for specific projects, but it has also been an on-going inlluence 
with accumulation of effect beyond the particular benefits of a 
particular grant, as I know it is meant to be. In the form of the 
largest grant we have ever received from one of these agencies, a 
Challenge Grant from NEH, these federal sources are also central 
to our hopes for expanded and imp ^ed services and collections in 
the future as „o take the pl'jng* ito the hazardous waters of 
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sustained, outside fundralslng and the creation of some of the > 
endowments the founding fathers never achieved. 

Several of what we point to as major accomplishments In the 
past denude have been w'nolly or partial^/ the result of grants 
from el her NEH or IMS. With a two year grant from NEH the 
library was able to catalog and properly organize for the first 
time the majority of Its map collection and with a three year 
grant from the U. S. Newspaper program of NEH, to catalog Its 
newspaper ocllectlon, by far the most comprehensive colle( Mon of 
Montana newspapers anywhere available, into a national automated 
database that provides national access to holdings that before 
could only be learned by querying the reference librarian. The 
nuseuo last September completed a total redoing and doubling 
tue Society •s main history exhibit. Three IMS grants fl ed 
importantly. One - a general operating grant - permitted us to 
hire consultants, scholars and assistants to sort out, identify, 
organize and catalog our 2,500 piece Native American Collection 
and our 3,000 piece textile and costume collections. This project 
later saved staff enormous amounts of time as they selected and 
prepared artifacts for the exhibit* While the state provided e 
building addition which provided space and some basic gear for a 
conservation lab, it was a 1985 IMS Conservation Project grant 
that let us hire an artifacts conservator. She properly equipped 
and supplied the lab and then surveyed and treated some 2,000 
artifacts for the exhibit. She also worked with the exbibits 
desig.ier to ensure that, for tne first time, our exhibiting 
techni'^ues observed even some of the finer points of preservation 
principles. A conservation consultant under an earlier IMS >toD II 
grant found in our previous exhibit, to our embarrassment, that a 
small manual had been mounted by tacking it up with nflls. 

One of our first and most successful outreach programs, which 
has become almost an institution in itself, our annual three day 
History Conference, be^an In nd has all along depended for 

support from funds through the stat program of NEH, the Montana 
Committee for the Humanities. It has given some presence 
elsewhere in the state to an institution that was previously 
totally confined to its quarters in Helr-ia. We hold it in other 
Montana cities every other year. Even more Important, it has 
beautifully fulfilled one of the alms of the public progiuamlng 
side of NEH, and one of the Important functions of a state 
historical society. It has brought professional historians and 
laymen interested in history onto a f 'uine meeting ground. It 
has also, in a state with great distances a»id few people, served 
in the stead of professional associations for many, and as the 
annual rendezvous for such kindred groups as the Montana Oral 
History Association. 

Anothe*- '/treofely fruitful alliance between the MCH and the 
Society, this time its Press, was the anthc ?y of Montana 
writing. The Last Best Placo . which has pleased ana »hocked us al^ 
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by beooiein^ a hot seller and object of praising reviews, not only 
locally and regionally, but nationally. NBH on the national level 
has also urderwritten one of our "-Jor Centennial events and first 
efforts at a multi^state prograia - the Centennial Vest Synposiuo, 
coming in June to Billings. The Symposium will bring together 
historians from the six states observing their hundredth in either 
1989 or 1990, North and South Dakota, Wyoming and Washington as 
well as Hontana, and will result in a publication of essays that 
should prove a true addition to the interpretation of the region's 
p&ft. It will also send offshoot programs to selected other 
comaunities in each state. Then there is the Challenge Grant. 

The Challenge Grant has brough' us greatly increased 
experience with vigorous fundraising in the private sector. It 
provider no with a means of comparison, a perspective from which I 
can sake some observations about the federal grants, what they 
have meant and what they mean. 

In some ways I think they have been a training ground for, as 
well as a partial cause of, the kind of complicated funding 
situation such institutions as the Historical Society find 
themselves in today, ^e availability of those funds and the 
possibilities of wha^ could be done with them made our staff take 
up grant writing. The obtaining of the grants and the 
acconplishnents had something of a snowball effect. These extra 
programs and services and control over and access to collections 
raised the expectations, not only o' our clientele, but of 
lurselves. Grant writing became one of the regular duties 
expected of our professional staff. The opportutiity to do such 
things expanded our horizons; it made us more aiLhitlous. It 
eventually pufhed us to this further step of & permanent 
development program and endowments. We became eager to be able to 
always do so- of these additional things. It is hard to plan and 
develop systemntically relying totally on grants. They cannot 
provide tn-.t enduring core of staff or a sustained program. That 
is the point of a Challenge Grant, of course, to help prompt an 
Institution into hustling and strengthening itself permanently by 
tapping new and additional private sources.. 

There are hazards out there in the private sector, however, 
and I would not want to see overly much emphasis placed on federal 
grants' ability to stimulate additional state or private sector 
spending. I believe they do do that.^ But their value should not 
be primarily measured by that. They have some particular virtues 
of their own in comparison to corporate grants or .private 
donations. 

They are much less likely, for instance, to skew the 
institution's priorities inadvertently, partly for the simple 
reason that they tave guidelines or emphases out in the open and 
If you don't want to do what they will fund, you Just do not 
:»ppiy. rundraising in the public sector is, if I may say so, much 
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oore political, subject to the preferences of someone which nay 
not even become clear until the process Is too f along to back 
out.. As they frequently seem to say In fundralslng circles, 
people give to people, not to causes. If someone of Importance 
opens a corporate door, but then the corporation will not give to 
endowaent as you had hoped but only to a certain kinO of project, 
you are apt to end up shaping a proj'ict to that donor's desires to 
save every face Involved. 

Another hazard In the notion of any partnership of government 
and private funding of governmental cultural institutions, a 
hazard if the partnership suggests a dimlnlshoent of government 
spending and an incrt^iae in corporate, is the strong emphasis 
corporations and many pr*/ate Individuals who are giving large 
amounts of money put on highly visible activities that are obvious 
to a fairly sizable audience. This Is only saying there continues 
to be a great need for the federal programs to lend their 
assistance to what I might call the Infrastructure of libraries, 
archives and museums, tt the behind-the-scenes technical work, 
such as cataloging, /hlch does no", make news, offers precious 
llttl** public relations mileage and has tr'^-Jble appealing to the 
private sector. I think the agencies hav* dene a good Job of 
Identifying these unsung but crucial areas. Here night be the 
plac-' Iso to put In a plug for what I see as a growing emphasis 
In Ih* ii<d NEH and even, I understand, In LSCA towards the support 
of preservation activities. That Is a proper emphasis, because of 
the need, and also because It Is an activity which, except for a 
particularly noteworthy painting or the original of the state 
coL^'.ltutlon, doesn't yet draw much Interest from either the 
private sector or state and local governments. Preservation work 
tends to have relatively hlg:» unit cost, be labor Intensive, slow 
to complete, and behind the scenes. It Is an area where a 
federal carrot Is needed to make Institutions themselves pay more 
attention, and to set a useful precedent Tor state governments. 

Public fundralslng, we've found, forces a greatei cspr.dSls on 
public relations and creates pressures not Just for ©ore public 
programming, but for popular public programming, . rograms that 
will reach large audiences. Inasmuch as one of our prlorlt" Is 
to Increase our educational programs ani ootreach servic , our 
priorities and the new necessities fit together well enongi.. But 
there Is some danger that the quality of public programming may 
slip If we become conscious of numbers, too conscious of popular 
appeal, of what might be called a recreational function, and I'^ds 
conscious of our educational function. A western hlstc xcal 
society. In particular, always has available the "romanje" of the 
19th century wild West - for us Lewis and Clark, mountain men, 
cowboys. Plains Ind<ans, p ipectors, Custer's Ust Stand. It Is 
sooetlmes tempting to Just exploit these. But we believe that one 
of the Important functions of a state historical so^jlety Is to 
find a middle ground between, let me call It, popular history, and 
academic history. On the public programming side, NEH helps keep 
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us conscious of this obligation to serious and thoughtful 
historical Interpretio-:, to the world of scholarship, by caking 
funds available for such programs as our Centennial Synposiun. 

I would make one other point about the importance of federal 
funding sources for us. The point Is obvious enough, but it has 
been driven home to us by our fundraising. Montana simply does 
not have very many major corporations nor major grant-awarding 
foundations. When we're feeling sour, wo see this as Just another 
consequence of the economic co^oniulism of the resource-rich, 
capital-poor West. Corporations and foundations do tend to have a 
geographical bias. It makes sense for them. They prefer to spend 
their monies where they feel the greatest current social 
obligation, and reap the greatest political benefit. Montana is 
usually not that place. Thus the continuing presence of federal 
monies for cultural Institutions, awarded, at least partitjlly, on 
the basis of merit and ne*d, is perhaps even more crucial to us 
than to similar institution*" ^ some other parts of the country. 

Having cautioned that the direct and immediate value of 
federal grants, the extra thin.'js, are very valuable in themselves. 
I will dwell a moment on the "leverage" aspect of the federal 
grants. Another adage in fundraising, and in American folk vistov 
as well, Is that success breeds success. The grants I've 
mentioned have given us genuine accomplishments to point to. The 
accomplishments help convince people they will be backing a 
winner. 

We have discovered what, I guess, professional fundraisers 
could have told us, that endowment coney is much core difficult to 
obtain than money for capital projects. Yet endowment is wnat «s 
need most. We need It, for injtance, to be able to compete in 
timely fashion for collections that appear on the narket. Several 
significant and pertinent book collections have eluded us for our 
lack of a handy $100,000, a slzatit quisitions reserve that 
state general funding can never supply. Wo need it to expand and 
stabilize our outreach services We need it to do bettor by our 
staff on training and other professional opportunities - out-of- 
state travel is one of the first things to go when state 
governaent feels a fiscal pinch, as Montana state government has 
felt now for several ywars running. 

Tho Challenge grant cakes available to us some federal 
dollars to begin selected endowonts. It has also helped us to 
change the pattern of some of the few large corporate 
philanthropists Montana has. Such corporate* entities as tho First 
Bank System and Montana Power have traditionally responded well 
and generously to the pleai of the state's cultural institutions 
lar^e and soall. But they have been in the habit of giving small 
amounts to a largo number of worthy requests. (They face tho same 
dilemca as IMS). And, like other corporations, they were usually 
reluctant to give endoweent gifts. Because we had the Challenge 
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grant with its potential federal catch, and because their local 
officers were willing to take sore time to listen to our 
explanations of need and how the soDCwhat coDplcx cechanisis of a 
Challenge grant works than corporations and foundations will 
usually take, we were able to obtain not only larger gifts than 
wore usual, but gifts to endowoen*' categories such as acquisitions 
and educational outreach. We also u3.)d the presence of the grant 
as an extra piece of persuasion to obtain some additional state 
support for our publications program which » because i*'. has the 
capability to generate soae revenues, has been, for the iiost part, 
required to live on those revenues. 

The Challenge grant also is prodding us to Ic -k further 
afield. Forcing us, with a certain desperation* might be more 
accurate. Vhat it is forcing us to are strategies to try to 
attract greatly increased out-of-state support. Montana has long 
been an exporter not only of raw materials but of its people. 
Despite the concentration of articles on Montana subjects in our 
magazine, about S0% of the subscription list is out-of-state, 
former Kontanans, able to make a better living somewhere else, but 
still fond of the state. Ve hope that despite the regional focus 
of our institution, we can profitably tap the sentiments that make 
former Hontanans, and some who are Just visitors or summer 
residents, think of our countains and plains as, indeed, the last, 
best place. 

As for the "constructive criticism" I know the subcommittee 
i.< also interested in hearing, I will only mention briefly some 
particular difficulties we are experiencing that may well be 
sihared by similar institutions elsewhere. These may be concerns 
that one or another of these agencies, though particularly NEH, 
may wish to address if the problems are sufficiently widespread. 
The first, and most, important, is the need for research ^ra.its 
for th" staff of historical societies and museums. They <.^e part 
of a group that has only strongly eoerged since the formation of 
the National Endowments, fiat of the "public historian," which 
term I might extend and call the "public humanist." They are the 
group that has let such institutions Z3 ours "professionalize** th^ 
staff. They constitute, I would guess, a sizeable proportion now 
of the people who get advanced degrees in the liberal arts. They 
perhaps even more than college and university teachers, bring the 
humanities one way or another into the midst of the general 
populace. I vould push on a little further und suggest that 
cuseuQs, libraries, archival institutions, preservation offices 
and the like help keep students in graduate humanities programs by 
offering an additional employment possibility for those other than 
teaching, whore the opportunities remain poor. But usually these 
Jobs don't provide much opportunity for any on-going, personal 
research in a subject area, while many of the peopl taking such 
Jobs have a desire to research. It is a complaint we frequently 
hear, and is coopoun^ed of many factors. We are not so abundantly 
staffed that we can write research time into the Job descriptions. 
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nor would the state legislature accept such activity as a 
legitimate function of the Society, Justifying the extra outlay on 
staff it would reqijire to provide significant research time and 
cover all the rrigoing public service functions. I think cany 
historical societies, including ourselves, have devised policies 
to grant research leavt' and so forth, but these are fairly hollov 
when they can»t be supported with actual funds. I realize that 
NEH already offers research fellowships to "independent scholars" 
as well as college ax»a university faculty. I even gather, from 
the flyers announcing the fellowships, that they are aot receiving 
very many applications from public historians and would welcome 
more. Perhaps our people are Just not being sufficiently 
enterprising in pursuit of these grants. But I suspect they are 
correct in thinking they won't be ver" competitive with the 
academic scnolars who also apply, that the selection criteria w.J I 
still be weighted towards the "academic humanist." To be more 
specific, most of our professional staff have Master's degrees in 
history, but not doctorates. And because they have been working 
all along at UO hour a week Jobs, they usually don't have m"ch of 
a publishing record. There is a greater risk that they won't be 
as able to carry through on a proposal as an experienced academic 
scholar that has already demonstrated he c*.n do so. But though 
the risk is greater, the opportunity to broaden the base and 
quantity of serious scholarship is also there. 

There have been some efforts in this direction. For 
Instance, three of our staff took advantage of the recent research 
grants offered on a local match basis by the American Association 
for State and Local History, using NEH funds, and aimed at the 
non-academic researcher. Ironically, these grants create problems 
for an institution while providing an opportunity for individual 
staff. They were a travel and research costs stipend, not a 
salary replacement, and the remaining staff must simply cover the 
person's Job for the amount of paid time off his supervisor 
believes he can afford to grant. Ideally, we need more available 
to our staffs the full-blast research grant with a living stipend 
30 the recipient can be put on leave .thout-pay, and of long- 
enough duration, six months or a year, that it is worthwhile to 
hire and crain a replacement. 

It would also be very helpful if some grants were available 
for individual training rather than scholarly work. I think this 
could be especially useful for preservation work, where a real 
need exists for technicians whose level of knowledge would '^e 
-somewhere between the professional conservator and what can be 
gleaned from the one-hour to oi day workshops that are readily 
available at conferences. The gi-eat bulk of work that needs to be 
done does not require a professional conservator to do it, indeed, 
would be a misuse of that person's relatively expensive time. It 
could be done by paraprofessionals who have completed a two-week 
workshop under a conservator or an internship of some duration at 
an operating conservation lab. .ze selection would be 
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difficult, and once again the proolems of stipend and replacing 
the employee while in training occur, but I suspect the Montana 
Historical Society is not alone in having difficulty prying sta*"» 
1 Jing loose for staff training and even for the out-of-state 
travel such training would invariably entail for staff from 
Montana institutions. 

Finally, I an urged by the library and archival staff of the 
Society to make some public announcement of the ervy they feel for 
those general operating support grants au-«iums can obtain from 
IMS. Helpful as various federal aji s are with granto for 
technical projects, there seems no e for libraries that 

allows them to be truly discretionary in how they use the award. 
Our library, for instance, would probably use such an award to 
finish up the unglaaorous task of weeding out irrelevant and 
duplicate materials that has been going on by fits and starts for 
probably 75 years, and always bogs down as it hits the clerically- 
intensive stage cf inventorying the weeded materials, double- 
checking to make sure we're not about to dispose of our only copy 
of a pertinent work, or Dook that might be ir.elevant but which 
we promised a gift-gj we would keep fo' jver, typing and 
circulating lists, box. ..a ,d mailing, and so forth. Weeding is 
such an ugly duckling it seems to attract no potential donor or 
grant-awarder»s interest. But to have the temporary staff to do 
it massively at least every quarter-centur or so would not only 
ease the space problems of many a repositv , but get a lot of 
oatorials to locations where they would be relevant and useful. 

That we look towards the Endowments and the Institute of 
Museum Services as potential rescuers from these problems only 
reflects the extent to which they have oeen helpful to us in the 
past, and an important part of the growt.i and improvement of the 
Montana Historical Society. Thank you 
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Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Bruce. 

One question of either Mick, Donna, or both perhaps, is there a 
fy^e of support that is nmost appropriate, most important, most 
useful? Is it a special projects support or the general operating sap- 
port or a technical assistance proFrain? 

Ms. Forbes. The special projects support for us is essential for 
the major 20th, the lati iiOth Centuiy art exhibitions we do. We 
cannot get support from corporations in Montana or business to 
support that t3rpe of work. It is loo unfamiliar, and it is too threat- 
ening or challenging or something, as art frequently is when it is of 
our time. So that is how we got that money, just to keep our doors 
open. IMS has helped us build what we are today. So I would have 
a very hard time separating those two out. 

Mr. HkGER. I woiUd say my comments would be similar to 
Donna's» which is that IMS is extremely important to us in terms 
of general operational support. That means that we can put the 
money where we need it most. We could put it into exhibitions if 
we so choose, or we can put it into education or into research. 

So I think IMS funding general operational support is extremely 
critical because, as you have seen in the list of the grants I provid- 
ed for you, we have successfully applied to many different pro- 
grams, and they have also served dif/erent needs very nicely. 

By the vay, I note that we are not considering National Science 
Foundation, but it plays a significant role in our museum because 
the research that was done under those grants has been made 
public far and wide and has brought unprecedented international 
attention upon the Museum of the RocKies. That is what allowed 
us to leverage t^hat and parlay that into other kinds of private and 
Federal support. That is why I listed those as well. 

So I, once again, and this goes along with my comments earlier, I 
think the programs and the diversity of programs and the diversity 
of applications and the diversity of management and administra- 
tion styles is good. I would hate to see it all put into one format. 

Mr. WiLLiAMS. Major? 

Mr. Owens. I would like to comment that I j.m quite imoressed 
with the tremendous amount of work that yo^\ have done. If you 
were back east and belonged to a union, >ou would get higher pay. 
I am sure that you have read— is it public knowledge what your 
salary is? Do you care? Is it not public? 

Mr. Hager. No. That is fine. 

Mr. Owens. I meant the Museum of the Rockies. 

Mr. Hager. My salary was $47,500 there. That, I wci'ld say, for 
the size of the institution that wc have become, that wi not com- 
petitive. I would say tnat in l^ims of— I will speak generally for 
most of my colleagues here in the room—I think that salaries for 
museum and education people in general are low anyhow. They are 
low"*r than average in Montana, low by comparison to the r'^st of 
the profession. 

Mr. Owens. You pnt together a $7 million fund raising effort 
th^l has produced this beautiful new museum, and you have an 
outstanding record of getting grants. I really congratulate you on 
the kinds of grants the Museum of the Rockies has received over 
the years and that is kind of— the salary you received, 't is very 
informative. 
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You don't know what the basketball coaches anJ football coaches 
in Montana make? 
Mr. Hager. No, I really don't. 

Mr. Owens. Relative to the region, everything is relative, so 
some people say you can't compare what you pay people back east 
and in California with what you pay in Montana, but what do your 
football and basketball coaches gr . m Montana? You don't have to 
answer that but I think we will think about it. 

Ms. Forbes. I make $38,000 a year, and that I guess throughout 
the r^on, it is low compared to institutions of like size because I 
happen to know what those salaries are, too, but when I look at 
some of the curators, and there are ve' ^ few curators outside of my 
own art museum in this state, curatoi.^ or directors who are work- 
ing — you work 60-hour weeks in this job. You just expect to. 

They in the smaller institutions are making less than a half-time 
staff person in my institution is making because I think salaries 
are essential to attract good people, so the salaries are really very 
low here. 

Mr. Gv/ENS. Especially for a monumental undertaking o^ the 
kind you enumerated with respect to the Corcoran Gallery, what 
you are bringing out, how much staff do you have who helped you 
with that? 

Ms. Forbes. Well, I have a sta^f now of full time, and that in- 
cludes everybody, of 12, but on the professional staff I have four. I 
would like to say ^nat three of the staff have been to the Corcoran 
working with their staff, and I ' e had numerous comments from 
tue Corcoran staff saying, "Your people are fantastic. We can't be- 
lieve the quality of people who are coming back here to work with 
us", because I am trying to find really well trained people for my 
art museum. They can hold their he "-^ up anywhere they go, 
you pay a price for living in a beautiful place. 

Mr. Owens. Finally, In terms of convincing local and state deci- 
sion-makers, budget decision-makers about the need for support, 
what is your comment on the statement made by one of our earlier 
witnesses that a New Mexico survey or study showed that for every 
dollar put into the arts, museums, $8,000 in income was generated? 
Do you think that is a credible statement? Do you think that that 
maKes sense? 

Ms. F KBES. Definitely. There is quite an argument to be made 
for more suppoi * if it is real. It is kind of high, it seems to me, and 
I have seen a nunxber of studies. I don't know about Mick, I wish I 
could tell you what the contrast is between that number and the 
ones I have seen. I don't remember, but I know because they have 
seen the arts are good for business, but they certainly are, but it is 
a push to get people to understand that. 

I think a museum like Mick's, the one he has built here is going 
to attract an incredible number of people. 

Art museums do not attract as large ri group of people as a 
mnseun of that type, but they still are undoubtedly good for the 
economy. There is just no question about it. 

Mr. Hager. I have seen the New Mexico study ,efore, and I 
would say that I think those numbers are a little high myself. I 
don't know what they are in the State of Montana, but I think 
there is a tremendous economic argument to be made as you 
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Mr. Owens. We did that. In New York our decisior-*:iakers 
bought the argument. 

Mr. Hagsr. Ours have not. As a matter of fact, I would say that 
Montana has in general been slow to realize that arts and cultural 
and educational institutions add a tremendous amount to the econ- 
omy of the region. 

Now I say that realizing that this is a struggling economy, and 
the lejjislature is trying to support these organizations, but i don't 
think that there is as widespread a x-ecognition of the importance 
ot these oiganizatioiis to the economy of the state as there should 
be. 

Mr. Owens. Again, I think you ought to be congratulated on 
your Herculean and successful efforts. They are really impressive. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WiLUAMs. Nita. 
Ms. LowEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I ani particularly interested in the fact that Mrs. Forbes turned 
to you and said, "How did you do it?" I just wondered, is it the 
strength of your skills? Was it the strength of your persuasive per- 
sonality? Was it the fact that you dared to dream big? 

I was particularly interested in the variety of the grants because 
it is certainly a skill that I try to teach to .11 people who come to 
me looking f^r funds. Think about what money is out there and see 
how you caij attach your grant needs to that proposal that is al- 
ready there, such as the National Science Foundation. 

I am also particularly interested because one of the former pre- 
senters, Mr. Hardin, said that when he went to these agencies or 
that when other g^-oups go to the agencies, they don't get enough 
help in preparing !:he applications. Preparing grant applications is 
a major problem foi zome museums- ''rticularly when you are a 
small museum. You had all those pioblems, but you somehow 
seemed to overcome all the obstacles. 

What is your great message to all those museums out there, or is 
it just you? 

Mr. Hager. No. It is not me, and, in fact, the proof of it not 
being a one-person organization is that I walked out on the organi- 
zation one month ago, and they did a beautiful job of dedication 
today. It is a very strong staff. 

Ms. LowEY., Did you plan it before you left? 

Mr. Hager. Well, they planned it before I left. We planned it to- 
gether.. 

Let's go back to the early days of the Museum of the Rockies 
when I was wondering if we threw a party if anybody would come. 
When we had exhibit openings uhat v/ere very poorly attended and 
when we had only 10,000 visitors a year, maybe. Thosf e maybe 
numbers because we didn't know. Nobody counted. 

I think that when an organization sets as a goal the professional- 
ism of itself, when yr i take a look at what it really takes to do the 
kind of job that you wa'^t, when you set as a goal to become a pro- 
fessional organization, then you begin to look at e reasons you 
got turned down for a grant. Instead of blaming tne agency— and I 
want to tell you I am sick to death of the comments I have heard 
about people not being funded by IMS. There is a tendency if you 
don't get funded to turn around and blame the funding agency 
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rather than to take a look at your own weaknesses. I think that 
that has done a lot unfortunately. 

r"'*^ f *°ff '^j'^'^ions carefully, stuc'v them a' 1 
nuLl why, and we would go taik to the people or pick up the 
E5 ^'^^ "^^'^i would just So it again. There is a 

IkLit required in all this, but there is also a lot of, I 

think, dreaming big and scheming and just not tsKing no for an 
answQ-, just pushing forward with it. 

♦Joi'T H^^^ then, as you build your staff, you have to build 
those kinds of j:ople into them. I am not the only one that wrote 
teu.^"^ !MS,frants every year. It was very mean- 

mgtul to me. 1 heard of the larger museums complaining to IMS 
because they didn't get funded, and the director of the museum in 
m particular one was a major national museum, flew down to 
Wpshington to find out why. That director hadn't even read the 
grant proposal he had sent off, a^xd it was a very poorly written 
one. IMS gets blamed for that, or NEH gets blamed fbr that So I 
think a lot of It has to do with self-examination and perseverance 
and creative thinking and gathering around you people like that, 
that been able to do that, and I think everybody is able to do 

I hope that these never become entitlement programs. I hone 
that you leave need out of the equation. I think .hat even smaU 
raaseams are cap. ble of quality and professionalism, and I think 
xarge museums are nr.t incapable of ur.profe- sionalism and lack of 
quality. Quality is not a function of size. It is a function of attitude 
and I would encourage the small museuirs to continue to push and) 

Ms LowEY. We will just have to send you on the road in that 
traveling van that is going around the country thct we hope we are 
going to be able to find funding for. 

Clearly, I am very impressed with all the people I have had the 
privilege of meeting today, and I thank you. Certainly, Mr. Ennis, I 
think that your approach makes so much sense. It is one that I 
agree with 100 percent. We just have to sell those museums again, 
and you all touched on that today, as a critical part of our educa- 
tional establishment. If we are going to preserve the history of our 

f{ ■ *° educate our youngsters, what better 

piace than in a museum? 

Just as you had to figura ou>-, how you had to sell that grant to 

fJ^vprl?!""""^'' K^^^^ ^? ^^^^ *° sell the whole museum 
fc^r^Tn^^ our country as a key part of our educational estab- 
lishment. If cur President says, '^Let's invest in education", we 
nave to make sure he means invest in the arts and invest in our 
mrseums. 

J "I^S^" f^^"^ you I really appreciate having the opportunity 
to meet all of you, and I uiank yon. 

th^t Williams. I want to, as we close the hearing, remember to 
l^r^^.i^^ two stoff people that helped u? with this hearing and 
others that we have had in Montana the last couple of days, 
Ricardo Martinez and Rick Jerue. 
We also have some visitors from Washington that I am going to 
that y . can see them, and when you have ques- 
tions after this hearing, they would be willing to stay all night to 
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answer those. We have the General Counsel of the National En- 
dowment of the Humanities, Rex Amey. We have the Director of 
Congressional Relations for the National Endowment of the Arts, 
Rose DiNapoli. And we also have the Director of Congressional Re- 
lations for IMS, Lisa R, binson. 

We want to be sure and thank the president of this grand insti- 
tution, this university, for hosting us here loday and providing th^s 
room rent free. Bill Tietz. We thank you for being here. I would 
like to refer to Bill ^s "Mr. President", because I long in this 
decade co say "Mr. President** to someone with whom I agree. 

Donna, you mentioned a legacy of rusting destroyer hi3ks or air- 
craft carrier hulks. Carol and I went to the Kennedy Center last 
Wednesday night to see the Harlem Dance Theater artists, and 
during the break, we walked out of that wonderful balcony-patio. 
You look out off the Potomac, and if you look back to the east you 
look at some of President Kennedy's quotes about that same issue, 
Domoi, and paraphrasing one of them that is carved in those beau- 
tiful vvhIIs, Jack Kennedy says that, "I see an America that re- 
wards c scellerxe in its art as surely as it rewards excellence in en- 
terprise, and an America that is respected around the world not 
only for the strength of its arms, but for the excellence of its hu- 
manity.'* 

It is impOi^tant business thai you are all about. The three of us 
are delighted to be here in Montana to be about it with you 
The hear'ig is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the chair.] 
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